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careful refinement that will enable you to carry 
your students through definitely planned levels of 
skill development. You will find in this book the 
features that you have often wanted. A tremendous 
amount of human energy has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this book and into every exercise in it. The 
careful preparation of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING assures you of the strong points listed in 
the right column. 
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FEW STRONG POINTS: 


. The introduction of a few 


keys in each lesson to avoid 
the formation of bad habits 
and to enable the student to 
assimilate the material grad- 
ually. 


. The introduction of strokes 


in relation to home-key po- 
sitions. 


3. Remedial instruction at a 


time that it is needed to 
prevent the formation of bad 
habits and to correct any bad 
habits that have been formed. 


. Careful repetition of all 


reaches that have been pre- 
viously introduced. 


. A measured syllable and 


stroke intensity to govern the 
typing difficulty of exercises. 


. A gradual increase in the 


typing difficulty of subject 
matter by increasing the 
syllable intensity and the 
stroke intensity. 


. The use of constructive 


thought content in contrast 
to the older types of non- 
sense drills. 


. Careful word selection to 


provide the proper emphasis 
on the most frequent letter 
combinations and the most 


common words. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 








EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is avail- 
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volume, an optional workbook, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. Each textbook is complete in itself. The 
workbook provides supplementary problems and 
projects. 
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EDITORIAL... 


A New Viewpoint in Commercial Education 


Must changes in commercial education be revolutionary? Why has the 
pendulum swung from the extreme of vocational education to that of discard- 
ing the vocational element almost entirely for socialized business training? 


Before these questions can be answered thoughtfully, we must take cogni- 
nizance of the factors which have contributed to the drastic change. 


Administrators and commercial educators accepted the program and 
techniques of the business college with such profundity that the high school 
business curricula became replicas of those of its parent institution. Upper- 
most in the minds of those directing the business college was the thought of 
training for specific vocations. High school administrators and commercial 
educators accepted this objective and permitted it to remain unchallenged 
for many years. 


Because of the present economic stress, educators have become aware of 
the need for socialized curricula and are placing major emphasis on the im- 
provement of the economic life of the individual. 


The advent of these new objectives has been followed by the introduction 
of courses in consumer education, socialized bookkeeping, business methods, 
and junior business training. Shall we divorce the objectives of the socialized 
business courses from those of the vocational courses and set up entirely new 
ones in the training for everyday business life, or will intelligent integration 
solve the problem? It is evident that if we disintegrate, the problem of assign- 
ing the courses to adequately prepared teachers presents itself. Too often 
business courses have been taught by men and women with no business training 
or background. 


Administrators who have employed teachers with a meager knowledge 
of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping and with no broadening work in 
business have encouraged the strictly vocational objective. Such teachers do 
not have adequate knowledge of our banking institutions, law in business, the 
personal value of bookkeeping, the responsibilities of the consumer, or even 
the requirements of the business man. On the other side of the picture we 
find that the experienced teachers of business, who really plan for the future, 
have prepared themselves adequately with broadening courses in business, 
economics, methods in teaching business work, guidance, psychology, phil- 
osophy, education, history, and English. These are the teachers of a higher 
order who are prepared and in all probability have for many years integrated 
the new objectives with their regular teaching. They teach neither subject 
matter nor textbooks. They are the educators who have been aware of the 
opportunities for teaching boys and girls how to live, to form habits of work 
and study, to think, to be happy, to develop proper attitudes toward business 
life, and to understand the world in which they live. 


The commercial teachers of tomorrow must be ready to meet their oppor- 
tunities and face any challenges. A broader and fuller education, a greater 
breadth of view, and a conscientious purpose will prepare them to meet any 


of these problems. to aS 


Assistant Professor of Commercial Education 
and Secretarial Science, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, and Chairman of Commercial 
Section, Inland Empire Education Association 
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Duties and Qualifications of the Directors 
of Commercial Education 


The following article is the first of a series of 
two contributed by Mr. Kammerer. The second 
article will appear in the December issue. 


by 


Clyde W. Kammerer 
Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


A CAREFUL search of the books in 
the field of education reveals a startling 
scarcity of topics on commercial education. 
This is especially noteworthy in those books 
that pertain to administration or supervi- 
sion. If anything on commercial education 
is included in the books, it is generally a 
“thin wash.” Many say nothing. Several 
recent articles! substantiate this statement. 
Practically all the books, many considered 
outstanding in the field of administration, 
are in this category. The reasons are un- 
known, but are probably due to the fact 
that many of those who write textbooks on 
administration and supervision are academ- 
ically minded men As such, they still treat 
commercial education as a cousin several 
times removed. 

This article concerns itself with the ad- 
ministrative qualifications and duties of a 
commercial director. Another article will 
discuss the supervisory functions, duties, 
and qualifications. An administrator is, or 
should be thought of as a leader—one who 
makes or brings about plans. A director of 
commercial education has been arbitrarily 
defined as “the person who has the entire 
responsibility of commercial education in a 
city system and who has one or more super- 
visors as assistants working under his direc- 
tion.”? A supervisor is an executive who 
carries out the orders and is especially con- 
cerned with evaluating the operation of 
these and of measuring the quality of the 
instruction. Several years ago, when educa- 
tional expenditures were examined with a 
fine-tooth comb, there was a wholesale 
tendency in many places to eliminate the 


position of director, supervisor, or depart- 
ment head.? Out of this seemed to evolve 
the idea that the job should be rotated 
among the teachers.‘ Outside of saving the 
additional money involved if there is a per- 


manent director, this idea has very little - 


merit. Fortunately it has found very little 
favor. As Johnson* admirably points out, 
“Tn a school employing two or more teachers 
in the same general subject and a department 
organization, the most desirable method is 
to appoint a permanent department head. 
It offers greater continuity in administra- 
tion and makes for a more permanent or- 
ganization.” Many people seem to think 
that in education a state of near-perfection 
has been reached and that if teachers are 
selected with care and prudence, no system 
of rechecking or evaluating is necessary. 
However, most teachers are subject special- 
ists. They need practical direction and 
practical leadership in education just as in 
any field—professional or industrial. The 
progressive teacher welcomes it. 

One of the most important qualifications 
of a director is personality—the quality of 
personal appearance, force of character, 
moral stamina, dignity, poise, and respect 
not only from the teachers under him, but 
also from all the people with whom he comes 


into contact. His attitude should be one of 


sympathy, patience, and broad-mindedness 
so that he is approachable at all times. 
Other qualities are cleanliness, personal ap- 
pearance, voice culture that reflects bearing, 
and authority. He looks for and expects 
these qualities in his teachers; therefore 
he should be an example par excellence of 


‘Journal of Business Education, Trethaway Publishing Co., January, 1936, g 18; February, 1006, pis March, 1986, p. 13. 
. Cr 


*Duties and Responsibilities of Directors of Commercial Education, C. C. 


‘School Review, May, 1930, RP. 830-349. 
‘N. E. A. Proceedings, 1929, Vol. 67, 


pp. 616-619. 
‘Johnson, Franklin Pe 


«» “Supervision 
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these redeeming features. Personality is 
easily detected or recognized but very diffi- 
cult to define especially a conglomeration of 
ideal traits. 

Loyalty is an essential quality an admin- 
istrator must have to be successful. All 
should be loyal to the one designated as the 
superior officer. Rights and privileges 
should be outside of the picture. The rules 
and regulations of the organization must be 
followed and executed even if we feel that 
certain policies or orders are not fair or 
justified. The task that is immediate is for 


us to help make the school a better place.” 


There is evey likelihood that the rules, poli- 
cies, and regulations were thought out and 
planned in advance, taking all known factors 
into consideration. The superintendent is 
charged with the responsibility of putting 
the educational program into effect. In a 
large system, he does this with the aid of 
assistants, principals, and supervisors. The 
principal in turn expects his department 
heads to carry out the orders. Unless one 
can carry out the program as demanded, 
you have failed in the first degree of respon- 
sibility. A good administrator or director 
will be called upon to evolve courses of 
study or plans to achieve the objectives. 
We commonly think of leadership as one of 
the outstanding qualities of a director or 
department head. Just what are the marks 
of a leader, or how should we rate a person 
on leadership? 

Respect for leadership is gained very easily 
if the director is well-versed in his field, not 
only in the matter of knowing very well at 
least one of the skill subjects, but also on 
his depth of knowledge relative to commer- 
cial education. Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, 
the well-known economist of Cleveland, 
pointed out in a recent publication‘ that one 
of the first qualities of a leader is that he 
must know thoroughly the field in which he 
is engaged. 

He should be a leader in the organizations 
struggling to advance the cause or to en- 
trench solidly the lines. He should know 
other leaders and what they stand for. He 
should build up and maintain a professional 
library so his teachers can consult references 
on points of interest. If he does not have the 
items of interest, then he should be able to 
inform his teachers just where these can be 
procured. He should be a thorough student of 
commercial education as well as a specialist 
in a subject or subjects. Activity in the field 
should be his watchword. 


‘The Business Education World, Gregg Pub. Co., December, 


7The Business Education World, op. cit. 
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One must believe thoroughly and be loyal 
to the field in which he is working. He must 
radiate enthusiasm, be fair-minded, and 
have faith in his superiors as well as in his 
calling. Otherwise, the chances are that a 
person is just a drawback to commercial 
education. The esprit de corps will be con- 
spicuous by its absence. He must have the 
courage to speak for and to defend the field 
in which he has cast his lot. Not much 
respect is due the timid, vacillating, inde- 
cisive person who does not have the courage 
of his convictions. Ayers’ lists this as the 
second point that determines leadership 
among men. 

A good leader will tend to develop good 
teachers and in turn, a good school. Being 
on the job 100 per cent means that your 
heart and soul are in the work, and your 
health is safeguarded to permit of unexcelled 
service. If you are a chronic absentee, do 
not expect your teachers to be in attendance 
every day. The same rule applies to privi- 
leges such as coming late and leaving early. 
The teachers have a way of knowing what 
you do, even though you may not be de- 
tected in the actual act of departing or 
arriving. 

Educational circles have a badge of merit 
or approval. We may not agree with the 
merits of the badge, but we must grant that 
it exists. This badge is the number of aca- 
demic degrees one carries, plus other cer- 
tifications. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that a certain social prestige and profes- 
sional recognition attends the holder of de- 
grees or certificates. The amount of educa- 
tion actually absorbed, the cultural values 
inherent in these, plus the number of courses 
pursued may have a very debatable value. 
We can grant that a goodly share of aca- 
demic education seems to be necessary, but 
certainly the warmest admirer of degrees 
will hardly accede to the point of view that 
the degree of today represents scholastic 
achievement. Rather it seems to represent 
so many courses taken, some of these bear- 
ing a professional label. Degrees are all 
right, and frequently we are guilty of raising 
this as a barrier, but success as an adminis- 
trator is more certain if a person has the 
good personal characteristics of tact, diplo- 
macy, initiative, resourcefulness. humor, 
fairness, adaptability, enthusiasm, fore- 
sight, and thoroughness. Then, his social 
intelligence will rate very high. Educational 
courses have done little to evaluate these 
items or to encourage the development of 


1935, p. 360. 
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them. And yet, we see in education, in 
industry, in all walks of life, the individuals 
who are successful principally because they 
possess some or all of these personal or social 
characteristics. 

The work of a director is evidenced by the 
standards of accomplishment he has set for 
the schools. In a large city the courses are 
outlined in detail, data scientifically secured 
to substantiate these standards, and results 
accurately measured. The sound way to do 
this is to conduct a survey and to ascertain 
what business demands and evaluates as a 
successful product. We recognize this pro- 
cedure as different from what we actually 
do in teaching. We are prone to establish 
70 to 75 per cent as passing and let it go at 
that. This does not allow as much evalua- 
tion of the student’s progress as far as a 
skill course is concerned. Our eyes are on 
the number we pass or fail, and we are 
evaluated as successful directors if this per- 
centage is kept within bounds. The actual 
worth or efficiency of our program is open 
to serious ‘questioning. Too many students 
pursue commercial courses just for credit 
toward graduation. We should evaluate our 
methods of instruction to note if the results 
justify the time and the money spent. A 
student who shows no propensity toward 
skill courses and who is neither teachable 
nor employable because of low standards 
should not be allowed to clutter up the 
departments. Such a student would do 
better pursuing courses of a general or in- 
formational type. 

The administrator must evolve some 
method for rating his teachers. A rating 
scale should be furnished to the one who is 
to do the supervising. There are many 
kinds of rating charts, most of which are 
today in the discard due to the fact that 
unfairness and personal opinion warp the 
judgment of the one doing the rating. Re- 
sults of classes should be measured to de- 
termine the efficacy of teaching. Long-run 
results are better than results from year to 
year. If the teacher bears the approval of a 
college, normal school, or accrediting agency, 
or can satisfy the minimum examination re- 
quirements for entrance, his knowledge of 
subject matter must be assumed. He may 
fail because of lack of personal qualities. 
In a system of any size the director should 
establish entrance requirements and exam- 
—— Most of the larger cities have done 
this.® 


*Tue Barance Suet, September, 1935, pp. 16-17. 
*Tue Batance SHEET, op. cit., pp. 16-17 


Journal of Business Education, Decembe:, 1935, p. 8. Tue Batance Sueet—Pilcher Article, p. 158, December, 1935. 
The Business Education World, January, 1936, p. 431. 
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Should an administrator or director of 
commercial education possess skill along 
certain lines such as shorthand and typing? 
If he is delegated to seek out potential fac- 
ulty members, certainly he should possess 
the minimum skill he seeks or sets up for 
his applicants. If he does not have any of 
these skill requisites, it seems to follow that 
any administrator can function in the posi- 
tion of commercial director. 

Should we demand business experience 
as one of our qualifications? It has yet to be 
demonstrated that an executive or director 
of commercial education is quite superior 
because he has had this training or vice 
versa, quite deficient because he has not. 
Only painstaking research would ascertain 
if they are poorer or better for it. Never- 
theless, many cities state this as one of the 
requirements for admission.* It really seems 
to be a good barrier to raise when we do 
not want to consider a person. Some con- 
tend even today that this experience can be 
gained during the summers! What business 
concerns ever did want temporary employ- 
ees? It should also be borne in mind that 
attendance at summer sessions has been 
considered almost obligatory in order to 
retain the teaching position or to advance. 
One thing the directors can do to keep 
posted on what is going on in business— 
belong to an organization such as the Amer- 
ican Management Association. By attend- 
ing its conventions and reading its publica- 
tions, he can get a clear insight into the 
changes that are taking place. Some recent 
publications” pointed out this avenue to 
alert teachers, department heads, and com- 
mercial directors. 

A director is really a personnel manager. 
He should be on guard to detect merit, to 
recognize the pride and ability a teacher 
takes in a job, and to offer words of com- 
mendation for a job well done. It is fre- 
quently necessary to instill in some of them 
this pride so they will be ever eager to carry 
forward the good work of the department. 
Frequently, certain teachers are qualified to 
participate in the formation of a course of 
study or the revision of a course. The di- 
rector will be on the alert to detect this 
latent ability and to allocate it to the most 
utilizable channel. A recognition of the 
difference between interest and satisfaction 
must be recognized. Dissatisfaction can not 
be tolerated, for the morale or esprit de 
corps of the department would be seriously 
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affected. Satisfaction means the carrying 
out of the details of the teaching job. Inter- 
est means satisfaction plus a desire to im- 
prove. Cooperation means helping along, 
endeavoring to make the program a success 
through its operation, but it is coming to 
have a bigger and broader interpretation: 
The value and extent of cooperation can 
easily be determined by the amount of 
thought given to the job or the task when 
outside the classroom. 

An administrator who is a true leader 
will shoulder a certain number of the jobs 
to be done. He thinks and plans for the 
future. He knows his job and understands 
that his department is just a segment in the 
curriculum. He appreciates this balance. 
He must be a vocational counsellor to his 
teachers, counselling them as to their weak 
points, remedying and charting their prog- 
ress toward improvements. Cognizance 
must be taken of this growth in service over 
a span of years. You can do it only by 
meeting problems, formulating decisions, 
and being specific, exacting, logical, scien- 
tific in handling people under different con- 
ditions and environment. He cannot “bluff.” 
If he does, his prestige will soon disappear. 
Holding the department together is often 


harder than establishing cooperation. Some 


teachers will resent efforts toward cohesion 
and unity of purpose. The teachers must be 
made to see and to understand that at all 
times everyone concerned is working for the 
best interest of the department and the 
school. If a person is the bickering, fault- 
finding, carping type, one has a problem of 
outright dismissal or, if the system is large 
enough, of arranging a transfer. 
Cooperation is necessary to keep the 
machine functioning smoothly. It must be 
secured and efforts made to retain it. The 
best efforts of all concerned should be used 
to promote the best conditions of the de- 
partment. No member should be permitted 
to think that he occupies a place of favor or 
prominence in the eyes of the administrator. 
Should an administrator belong to various 
service clubs? Is leadership to be gained 
that way? Not many years ago the assump- 
tion was that considerable information 
could be obtained by rubbing albows with 
the business man. Membership in a service 
club was considered the mark of an efficient, 
alert director. True, there is social contact 
there, but the fact remains that business 
men assemble frequently to get away from 
the tedium of the office. Unless there is an 
educational committee, composed of live, 
alert members who can and will help the 
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work of the school, the educational value of 
such contact is very debatable. 

Should there be periodic meetings of 
teachers? Meetings are in order only when 
topics of importance are to be discussed. 
It would seem to be better not to hold a 
meeting than to waste time discussing trivial 
matters. These meetings should be ar- 
ranged far enough ahead to avoid conflicts. 
The topics of discussion should be known 
beforehand so the members of the group 
will come prepared. Records or minutes of 
the meeting should be kept. This practice 
furnishes a permanent record of the opin- 
ions, the discussions, and the criticisms. 
The director has a record of the ones inter- 
ested in commercial education, those who 
are students, and those who are inane per- 
sonalities. He can use this information to 
advantage in appointing committees. 

One outstanding ability or qualification 
of the administrator would seem to be his 
ability to give courses of value in teacher 
training. It offers a wonderful chance for 
him to show his qualities of leadership and 
his knowledge of commercial education. 
He can also evaluate the interest, aptitudes, 
and abilities of teachers who take these 
courses, especially the beginners and those 
seeking advancement. The entire program 
of courses in teacher-training work and the 
selection of the instructors demand careful 
consideration on his part. This phase of 
commercial education has moved forward, 
but many directors treat it as a step-child. 
Consequently, teachers must seek academic 
courses. An opportunity is being wasted, 
especially on the graduate level, for these 
teachers can work on problems of research 
relevant to their classroom problems or the 
general field of commercial education. 

The director should have the ability to 
administer the evening school, the sorest 
spot in our educational scheme. One of the 
reasons evening schools fail is that academic 
men are in charge when at least 40 per cent 
of the students are taking some phase of 
commercial work. If the academic people 
get control, they retain it. Knowing nothing 
about commercial education or commercial 
courses, the principal must rely on some 
commercial teacher to help him solve prob- 
lems. The principal, therefore, is paid for 
something he does not know. As long as 
we have such a condition, the evening 
school will continue to do no more than 
repeat the day school offering. 

Lastly, to administer a school or system, 
it is necessary to have available a list of 
competent reserves or substitutes. 
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Personal Development and Its 


Relation to Vocational Education 


The Merritt Business School is the answer of the Oakland Public 
School system to the question, *‘What shall we do with our unem- 


ployed high school graduates?’’ 


In this article Mr. Forkner 


describes a successful program of the development of desirable 


personal traits. 


H. L. Forkner 


Merritt Business School 
Oakland, California 


VocaTIONAL education has too long 
been concerned only with the building of 
skills disregarding the fact that, if a person 
does not get an opportunity to market his 
skills, the entire period of training has been 
wasted. A few years ago it was enough to 
train young people in specific skills, and if 
they were not abnormal in appearance or 
personality, they were able to get jobs. 
Today the situation is entirely different. 
In addition to skills the young people must 
be striking in appearance, be well groomed 
—in fact so well groomed that they attract 
notice—have pleasant voices, possess a con- 
fident attitude which we call poise, and know 
definitely what they can do. 

If vocational education means education 
which will permit the trainee to enter an 
occupation in which he can earn his living, 
then it must include in addition to the usual 
skill subjects some definite training in these 
other qualities which today carry greater 
weight in getting a job than the possession 
of skills. 

Several important employers were asked 
recently which they preferred to employ— 
an exceptionally competent woman who is 
passably well-groomed, or an exceptionally 
well-groomed woman who is only passably 
competent. Ninety per cent replied that 
they would prefer the well-groomed woman. 

Merritt Business School had 1,332 young 
men and women secure positions during the 
school year 1934-1935. Up to February 1, 
1936, 1,264 young people have gone to work 
out of the school. Of these, 827 were placed 
by our own placement office. Consequently 
we have been brought very close to this 
problem of the personal development of 
these young people as well as the develop- 
ment of their skills. Whenever possible we 
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ask the employer to interview several appli- 
cants and select the one which he thinks 
will best meet his needs. It has been inter- 
esting to note how many times he has se- 
lected the one who made the best first im- 
pression instead of the one who was most 
skilled. We began to study the problem of 
ascertaining what the school could do to 
develop these less tangible qualities. 

We talked to personnel directors: we 


.asked them to tell us what they looked for 


in an applicant, what they meant by the 
term “‘well groomed,” what irritated them 
in interviewing applicants, what they would 
consider as an ideal applicant, and many 
other questions. 

We found that it took “pull” to get a job 
in many cases, but not the kind of pull which 
is usually thought of. The pull that lands 
jobs in most cases today is the kind that 
comes from giving the employer the irre- 
sistible impression that the applicant fits 
the need of the employer. 

To meet the requirements of the employ- 
ers we next set about to develop a definite 
program by giving young people the neces- 
sary training in various phases of personal 
development. We began first with a general 
course in applied psychology, which is de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the 
qualities of human nature. Needing some- 
thing a little more definite, we offered in 
addition a course called personal develop- 
ment, designed to develop the various quali- 
ties of an attractive personality. While this 
training meets part of the need, we found 
we still had to be more specific. Now we 
are offering courses in voice technique, per- 
sonal cosmetology, and a course in the 
techniques of getting a job. 

The basis for our course in personal de- 
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velopment was recognition of the fact that 
most young people gain or lose their chance 
for the job before they get a chance to tell 
the employer what they can do. It is that 
first impression that the employer gets be- 
fore the interview starts that counts. Why 
not train them how to make that impression 
a favorable one? Why not teach them how 
to walk, how to stand, how to be well 
groomed, how to shake hands (this is espe- 
cially important for young men), and where 
to look when talking to the employer. We 
believe that personality does not just hap- 
pen, but that it is built up either consciously 
or unconsciously. We believe it is necessary 
to train people to have an employable 
personality. 

One employment manager of a large de- 
partment store in Oakland recently made 
this statement: “I have an excellent secre- 
tary who sizes people up for me, for I am 
too busy to see all who call. I see those 
people whom she thinks I will be interested 
in seeing. If someone comes into the office 
who lacks personality, which is the sum 
total of the impression he makes, he loses 
his opportunity.” 

Another employment manager, who has 
hired approximately fifty people through our 
school, made this statement: “If they do 
not impress me when they come in for an 
interview, there is little chance for them to 
secure work from us.”” We asked him what 
he meant by being impressed. He stated 
that applicants must be neat, alert, and 
above the average in poise, voice, and ap- 
pearance. He went on to say, “Business 
men spend hundreds of dollars in fitting up 
and decorating their offices to the best taste. 
They buy expensive equipment, pictures, 
rugs, desks, and chairs. Why should they 
not be particular about the personality of 
the people whom they hire when an indi- 
vidual has a much greater capacity to make 
an impression than a piece of furniture?” 

Employers tell us that the majority of 
young people who apply for work lack en- 
thusiasm and alertness. Why not give 
courses in the development of enthusiasm 
and alertness? We are accomplishing this 
by getting these young people together in 
small groups, discussing their interests, and 
getting them to talk. These discussion groups 
are followed by personal conferences during 
which we are frank in pointing out their 
deficiencies and giving suggestions for im- 
provement. We find them coming out of 
these classes in from six to ten weeks with 
a much more confident attitude, with the 
ability to look at people while talking to 
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them, and with an alert, enthusiastic atti- 
tude. Other problems discussed in this 
group consist of office etiquette and ethics, 
dress, and grooming. Of course not all who 
take the course succeed in developing 
better personalities any more than all who 
enter shorthand succeed in becoming ste- 
nographers. 

Our course in voice technique was devel- 
oped specifically to make our students 
aware of the fact that in many cases the 
voice has just as much influence on the 
employer as the personal appearance. “The 
radio and the movie have tended to make 
people more voice-conscious than ever before. 
We had young women go out and lose their 
opportunities for a job because of a poor 
quality of voice. Nasal voices, high-pitched 
or weak voices all have their bad effects. In 
many cases an employer knows there is 
something about a person he does not like. 
He may not be voice-conscious, but he is 
nevertheless influenced by the voice. For 
the most part we are not born with the kind 
of voices we have, any more than we are 
born with the way we comb our hair. Most 
parents never consider the child’s voice, and 
schools have done little except with definite 
speech defects. There is much to be done 
with most of our voices. One employer said 
all office people should have a “‘three-foot 
voice.” In other words, if you talked louder 
than can be heard at a distance of more 
than three feet, you were disturbing others 
and not being any more effective. The class 
work consists of having students read, talk, 
converse, and telephone. The physiology of 
the voice is explained. Demonstrations are 
given of good types of voices as well as poor. 
Each student who has a voice deficiency has 
a private conference with the instructor 
when more individual help can be given. 
The instructor has been trained for radio 
and screen work and knows voice structure 
and placement, and has the ability to tell 
others. 

Edwin C. Hill, the editor of the radio 
column “The Human Side of the News,” 
had this to say in a recent broadcast, “In 
today’s keen competition for jobs, the 
woman’s compact is indispensable. Both 
young men and women must be immacu- 
lately groomed. Personal appearance has 
high sales value. A well-groomed person has 
much more confidence as a result of his 
grooming. One of the most profound of 
human influences is to stand out above the 
crowd. Ego is the conservator of the life 
force.” This is the idea back of our personal 
cosmetology class. Into personal cosmetol- 
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ogy we counsel the women students who 
apparently are not informed‘regarding the 
proper use of makeup, who do not know 
how to dress their hair for their type, and 
who do not know how to care for their hands 
or bodies. We are perfectly frank with these 
young people, and they appreciate it. 

If we find that some of them have not 
the funds whereby they can get hair cuts, 
waves, and other personal service, they are 
provided for through our trade school and 
our classes in cosmetology. 

There are many training opportunities for 
young people to learn to sell insurance, auto- 
mobiles, clothing, and dry goods. In fact, 
selling of all kinds is taught in most of our 
schools. Most high schools and vocational 
schools have courses in salesmanship. We 
teach them how to sell everything but most 
important, themselves. Getting a job is one 
of the most specialized types of selling. 
Selling is the breaking down of buyer re- 
sistance. Securing a job is the breaking 
down of employer resistance. . It is being 
able to make the employer feel that if he 
does not hire you, he is going to miss an 
opportunity of securing the very best person 
for that particular job. It is a study in itself, 
and we have set about to make it a special- 
ized type of study just as other selling is 
specialized. We have set up a course in the 
techniques of getting a job. I am certain 
all will agree that there are certain tech- 
niques. It seems to me it is up to us to give 
these young people as much training in this 
phase of vocational education as we give 
them in the skills. 

In this course we have attempted to de- 
velop studies, the interview, what to wear, 
and what the employer expects people to say 
when asked the usual interview questions. 
An employment manager of a large depart- 
ment store told me recently that she always 
asks applicants how much they expect in the 
way of salary and she expects a definite 
answer. She wants to know whether they 
have given enough thought to the problem 
of being able to live on what the store pays. 
Another employment manager, who has 
1,200 office and clerical people under his 
supervision, told us that out of hundreds of 
applicants he receives every year about one- 
half are discarded without interview because 
the application blank is not filled out prop- 
erly. It is common practice to teach our 
students how to set up letters, how to tabu- 
late a page of columnar work, and how to 
file correspondence. Should we not spend 


more time on giving the young person an 
opportunity to use these skills by teaching 
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how to fill out application blanks? We took 
samples of a dozen or more application 
blanks of the more difficult types and made 
up a composite blank. The class then spends 
from a week to three weeks on this one 
feature, including letters of application, not 
from the standpoint of correspondence but 
from the standpoint of what the employ- 
ment manager expects them so say, how he 
expects them to say it, and the order in 
which it is to be said. We did not make up 
these requirements from imaginary situa- 
tions but set up the requirements after con- 
ferences with numerous employment man- 
agers and ‘personnel department heads. 
Many application blanks are in effect in- 
telligence tests measuring the ability of ap- 
plicants to follow directions. We teach stu- 
dents how to follow directions in operating 
machines and doing bookkeeping and other 
skilled office work; therefore why should we 
not also teach this very important skill? 

The student just out of school needs to 
know how to begin an interview for a job 
just as much as he should know how to begin 
or end a letter. He needs to know something 
of psychology and human nature to give him 
more confidence in meeting people and in 
understanding reasons for questions such as 
employers often ask. The new applicant 
needs to be taught something about how to 
respond to such questions as to why he 
wishes employment with the particular firm, 
what he expects in the way of salary, promo- 
tion, vacations, etc. Many of these questions 
are asked in oral interviews to test the think- 
ing of the applicant. We do not take it for 
granted that the student can do his own 
thinking in learning how to care for corre- 
spondence, so why should we suppose he 
knows how to meet these problems? 

We go farther than obtaining the job— 
we teach them what these employers expect 
of the new worker, what their place should 
be in the organization, what employment 
managers consider promotional qualities, 
what to do while waiting for an interview, 
and the purposes of the applicants’ waiting 
room and the materials in it. Labor policies 
of large firms are studied: the place of the 
labor union in business and what the young 
worker should do about it, or at least what 
is expected of him, and what it means to 
share in the recreational program of his firm, 
if any. We are still working on the course. 
It is not something that you can sit down 
and write out. It must be developed by con- 
tinuous study and conference. We plan to 
make case studies of people whom firms dis- 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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Business Education Wiewed in the Light of 
Fundamental Principles of Education 


This is the third and last of a series of 
articles that Dr. Haynes has written for 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


THE applications of educational 
psychology and educational sociology to 
problems of busines education have been 
indicated in the two preceding articles of 
this series. In this, the last article, the im- 
plications of educational philosophy are 
considered. Educational philosophy is dis- 
cussed last because it is built on the findings 
of the two other fields of educational con- 
cern, evaluating their materials and inte- 
grating them into meaningful patterns. The 
theories of philosophy of education once 
formulated, have practical value as they are 
applied through the methods of psychology. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
IN DETERMINING METHODS AND CURRICULUM 
CONTENT. In applying the basic principles of 
educational psychology and educational so- 
ciology, conflicts in values often arise which 
create problems for philosophy of education. 
It is the task of philosophy of education to 
study such conflicts in order that adequate 
attention may be given to significant 
values.! 


NEED FOR CORRELATION WITH OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. In the construction of business cur- 
ricula, there is constant danger that the 
commercial department may consider itself 
as isolated rather than as a part of a general 
program of education through which stu- 
dents are trained for life. In the United 
States, there is danger that the concreteness 
of economic effort and its rewards will have 
a superior attractiveness to students and 
thus induce narrowed interests.? It is the 
function of business education, therefore, to 
plan its offering in terms of the whole of life, 
in order not to overemphasize monetary 


values in the minds of the students. As 
Lester B. Rogers has pointed out:* “A pro- 
gram of business education dominated by 
the individualistic interest of both those who 
direct and those who carry on the work of 
business enterprises, is a parasitic burl which 
tends to sap rather than give strength to the 
social structure of which it should be a sub- 
stantial part.” In planning a program of 
business education, the larger social pur- 
poses of education as a whole must be given 
consideration. 
Educators in the business field must con- 
sider it their function to cooperate with 
other departments in building persons as 
well as workers. In common with all edu- 
cation, business training must cultivate in 
students an attitude of active concern in the 
welfare of society. Training for a type of 
business that is undemocratic, anti-social, or 
not socially useful may never be considered 
successful. The worth of the institution in 
which the school is training individuals to 
participate must always be considered. 
Lyon, however, cautions educators in the 
observation of this principle: 
. . « In seeking this measure, we have to avoid two ex- 
tremes. We cannot set up, out of our heads, something we 
regard as an ideal society. We must base our conception 
upon societies which actually exist, in order to have any 
assurance that our ideal is a practicable one. But the 
ideal cannot simply repeat the traits which are actually 
found. The problem is to extract the desirable traits of 
forms of community life which actually exist, and employ 
them to criticize undesirable features and suggest im- 
provement. 
Business education has failed to study crit- 
ically, in terms of their social values, the 
fields for which it trains. Increasing em- 
phasis must be placed in the future on busi- 


‘William H. Kilpatrick, “‘A Philosophy of Commercial Education,” First Yearbook, Foundation of Commercial Education, 


Eastern Commercial 


eachers’ Association, 1928, p. 1. 
Ibid 


sLester B. Rogers, “Business Education and Community Life as Seen by a University Dean,” National Business Education 


Quarterly, 3:3, October, 1934 


‘Leverett S. Lyon, Education for Business. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 196. 
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ness for social service. The problems which 
have been created by the policy of business 
for business’ sake and the need for a re- 
evaluation of the purposes, materials, and 
procedures of commercial education are 
effectively illustrated in the excerpt from 
Rogers’ article’ which follows: 

. We may buy and sell goods, keep accurate ac- 
counts, manipulate machines in such a manner as to 
give little understanding of the problems of community 
life, or an appreciation of the social significance of their 
solution. Glaring examples of this failure may be seen 
in the high-powered promotion of business enterprises and 
high-powered salesmanship. We often see a hill covered 
with oil wells where a few would suffice. In many in- 
stances the cost of drilling the many wells exceed the re- 
turns from the sales of the oil produced. Salesmen induce 
the uninformed to purchase real estate, and all kinds of 
luxuries for which they have little need—and can not 
pay without depriving their families of necessities and 
opportunities that should be enjoyed by them. Business 
for business’ sake needs to give way to business for social 
service. 

Kilpatrick* maintains that courses taken 
by commercial pupils in other departments 
as English or history should be adapted to 
their specific needs. He does not mean, 
however, that commercial pupils should 
study only business English or history, but 
rather that these subjects should begin 
where the pupils are in knowledge and in- 
terest and should be so taught as to broaden 
such knowledge and interest, partly by 
demonstrating the wider relations of com- 
merce to life as a whole, and partly by 
building in life interests additional to those 
of business. In carrying out such a program, 
however, the school must conserve so far as 
feasible the value involved in the principle 
that, for the sake of socialization, no group 
of students should be needlessly segregated 
by future occupation from other students. 


PROBLEM OF PRODUCER-CONSUMER EDUCA- 
TION. Since the economic aspect of life has 
become under modern conditions so very 
complex, it is necessary that much of the 
school work, not only in the commercial 
department but also in other departments, 
be devoted to developing economic under- 
standings and appreciations. General or 
consumer-business education for all students 
is clearly indicated. However, since vocation 
is a regular part of normal living, the school 
must provide training for adequate fitness 
for each student who needs such preparation 
at the secondary school level. To determine 
the proper balance between producer and 
consumer education has been a very crucial 


‘Lester B. ls ers, op. cit., p. 8. 
‘William H. Kilpatrick, op. cit., pp. 9-10 


problem. Bode reconciles this conflict in the 
following forceful analysis’: 

. the democratic movement in education embodies a 
protest against an antecedent social order consisting of a 
working or “‘producing” class and a leisure or “consum- 
ing’’ class. In a democratic organization every indi- 
vidual, as Snedden says, is expected to be both producer 
and consumer. This new ideal calls for a revision of 
educational theory and practice. It appears, however, 
that this revision can be made along either of two lines. 
One of these consists in combining in each individual the 
education designed for efficient production with the educa- 
tion for more satisfactory consumption. The other 
alternative is to seek for a new integration of vocation and 
culture. Instead of compartmentalizing vocation and cul- 
ture, and disposing of the problem of objectives by pro- 
viding each individual with two compartments instead of 
merely one, this rival program undertakes to make vocation 
the center for a broad social outlook. 


The implications of the philosophy of edu- 
cation in respect to the producer-consumer 
conflict have been admirably stated in this 
excerpt. 

The dualistic concept of philosophy of 
education, mentioned by Bode, in which 
education for production was considered as 
opposed to education for consumption, never 
became fully established. Research investi- 
gation revealed that failures in business re- 
sulted more frequently from lack of social- 
economic insight and incapacity for social 
adjustment than from lack of business 
knowledges and skills. The need is now 
recognized for more adequate scientific and 
broader social education as a background for 
training in specialized information and 


skills.® 


CURRICULA IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. One of 
the implications of a democratic philosophy 
of education is equality of opportunity. Al- 
though equality of opportunity was first 
thought possible only through uniform cur- 
ricula, it is now recognized that it can be 
provided only through diversified curricula.° 


The offerings of any one high school in 
any one department, such as business edu- 
cation, will depend largely on available 
means of support, the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded by the community, the 
number of students, and their needs and 
interests. Kilpatrick suggests, however, that 
a maximum of offerings under favorable 
conditions should include: (1) a number of 
parallel specific vocational curricula, each 
with a specific occupational objective; (2) 
a general vocational curriculum to meet the 
more general needs of those who will, by 
promotion, advance from position to posi- 


™Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 129. 


Lester B. Rogers, op. cit., p. 6. 
*Lee Galloway, ‘ 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1929, pp. 23-24. 
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‘Trends in Business Curriculum Making,” 


Second Yearbook Curriculum Making in Business Education, 
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tion and for those who do not have a special- 
ized vocational aim; and (3) a general non- 
vocational curriculum for those who will 
attend higher institutions of learning.'° 
Schools which are unable to offer such an 
extensive program must choose what is most 
needed on the basis of their local needs and 
the general aims of education. 


ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Educational philosophy also has definite im- 
plications for the organization of business 
education. Only two are mentioned here, in 
addition to that concerning curricula given 
in the paragraph preceding. These two im- 
plications are that if some lines of commer- 
cial work require less time to be spent in 
technical preparation, that the length of 
school training should not be shortened, 
but that these students should devote more 
time to education in other aspects of life. 
Another implication is that the part-time 
school and employment schedule should be 
inaugurated where possible because such a 
plan is effective in supplying life situations 
and in motivating work." 

The leaders in educational sociology, in- 
dustrial psychology, and educational philos- 
ophy have been working tirelessly toward 
the improvement of the educational pro- 
gram. Psychologists have written textbooks 
that are remarkable achievements in respect 
to organization of content for maximum 
learning, but they have sometimes failed to 
meet the basic demands of social life. The 
educational sociologists have contributed a 
number of quantitative studies of social 
needs and have selected content with scien- 
tific precision, but they have often neglected 
to organize the content according to the best 
discoveries of psychology.‘ Obviously a 
pooling of efforts is needed so that the re- 


William H. Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 10. 
Loc. cit. 


sults of this study may function in curricu- 
lum making and in everyday instructional 
experiences. The procedure to be used in 
such effective reconstruction of curricula is 
made clear by Harap™ in the paragraph 
which follows: 


The reconstruction of the curriculum should be the 
result of the cooperative effort of the experts in the several 
departments of educational study which affect the cur- 
riculum. The first selection of the content of the school 
activities should be made by those who have developed the 
special technique of ascertaining the fundamental needs 
of society. Having finished their work, they should pass 
their data on to the expert on the nature of the child, whose 
responsibility it will be to make a further selection and a 
rough organization of the material in accordance with his 
knowledge and technique. These roughly selected and 
organized data should be passed on to the expert on the 
learning process, whose duty it will be to organize the 
content for most effective learning. 


The tentative curriculum thus devised 
should then go to the local administrators 
who will adapt it to conform to the nature of 
their teachers and to the needs and limita- 
tions of their community. After the mate- 
rials have passed through all these hands, 
the leaders should, in conference with teach- 
ers, balance the demands of each group and 
integrate the content in accordance with the 
five factors suggested by Harap: (1) the 
fundamental elements of effective social life, 
(2) the nature of the learner, (3) the laws of 
learning, (4) the nature of the teacher, and 
(5) the attitudes, resources, and limitations 
of the community. 

To repeat a statement made at the be- 
ginning of this series, there is a need for 
clarification of thought in practically all 
aspects of the business education field, which 
would be largely achieved if every teacher 
and worker in the field would interpret his 
teaching, learning, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative situations in terms of basic prin- 
ciples of these three fields. 


“Henry Harap, The Education of the Consumer (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924), p. 3. 


uLoc. cit. 
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Development of Cooperative Commercial Courses 


in Wilmington High School 


by 


Margaret L. Kane 
Wilmington High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


IN THE establishment of coopera- 
tive education one must recognize at once 
the vocational aspect of such education. 
The business employer, vitally interested in 
profits, does not as a rule indefinitely expend 
his time and money in something that is not 
going to benefit him or his business ulti- 
mately. Nor will he cooperate in the training 
of boys and girls unless his problems and 
practices are recognized in the training 
process. 

Perhaps it is true that precise classifica- 
tion of commercial studies has not been made 
so that such training in high school fits a 
certain student to be a window decorator, 
another a sales girl, another a private sec- 
retary, another a typist, another a billing 
clerk, and another an expert manipulator on 
one of the many office machines. However, 
I think we may recognize that a combination 
of certain definite duties exists in almost any 
commercial position and that training for 
such positions must be as specific as it is 
possible to make it. 

The paramount question then becomes: 
What kind of training do the duties of sales 
girl, billing clerk, cashier, and so on require? 
Obviously the complete answer to this ques- 
tion is arrived at only by getting in contact 
with the employer. Getting in touch with 
him once in a long time is hardly sufficient, 
since business methods are constantly chang- 
ing, necessitating a corresponding change in 
methods of training and content of courses. 
The market must be studied. Cooperative 
commercial education offers the best chance 
and presents the necessity for keeping in 
constant touch with the market both for the 
benefit of the student and the benefit of the 
employer. Naturally the school benefits in 
this relation; for unless the product of the 
commercial high school is able to perform 
the duties set up by business, the school has 
failed. 

Three specialized commercial curricula 
were organized in the fall of 1926 in the 
Wilmington High School. These courses ex- 
tended over the eleventh arid the twelfth 
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years and comprised a bookkeeping or cler- 
ical curriculum, a stenographic curriculum, 
and a retail selling curriculum. Students’ 
schedules for the last term of the twelfth 
year were arranged so that seniors could 
finish their studies by one o’clock, leaving a 
half day available for employment. 

I am using the term “cooperative”’ in its 
narrowest sense. Quoting from a bulletin of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
cooperative means: “‘Half-time at work and 
half-time at school with an alternating shift 
and with cooperation between employer and 
school in the organization of school instruc- 
tion based upon office and store needs.” 

As a result of the way in which the senior 
study schedule has been arranged, the 
seniors, in 1926, were able to work in the 
afternoons. As a whole, this initial trial 
with cooperative employment was success- 
ful. Out of a class of twenty-six (twenty- 
three girls and three boys), eight girls and 
one boy were employed throughout the 
term. Seven students were unable to accept 
employment because of conflicting studies; 
that is, each of these students had failed in 
some subject in the previous terms, necessi- 
tating his attendance at school a large por- 
tion of the afternoon. The other students 
in this group were temporarily employed in 
regular office duties from time to time. After 
graduation six of these students were re- 
tained in permanent positions by the com- 
panies employing them on a part-time basis. 
Eleven different companies cooperated with 
the school during the first term in this plan 
of education. 

Some cities are applying the cooperative 
idea by allowing a student to fill a position 
in the morning and go to school in the after- 
noon while another student takes his place 
on the job, but in our case we found the 
disadvantages of such a plan far outweighed 
any possible advantages. We found it was 
not elastic enough to take care of the needs 
of the business offices in our city. 

We found that we had made a very good 
start with a cooperative program without 
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upsetting our curriculum to any great extent. 
We had been enabled to get acquainted with 
some of the problems of the business office, 
to learn of the needs as potential customers 
for our product, and also to give the students 
practical experience. 

In the succeeding term the curriculum was 
so organized that the students in the last 
term of the senior year would attend school 
on a two-weeks-in (school), two-weeks-out 
(in employment) basis. This enabled some 
of our seniors to work full time in alternating 
two-week shifts on a cooperative basis, and 
others to accept temporary positions lasting 
from a half-day to two weeks. 

During this term, February to August, 
1927, we had our experience with the first 
commercial class to cooperate on a two- 
weeks-in, two-weeks-out basis. This class 
numbered forty-one. ‘Twenty-three of the 
students were employed at various times on 
a temporary basis through the term. During 
this term seven new companies used coop- 
erative students. Five of the students ac- 
cepted permanent positions with their co- 
operating employers. 

The data concerning the employment of 
the different cooperative groups up to the 
fall of 1928 were sufficient to indicate the 
growing enthusiasm with which the idea was 
accepted by the business man. The coopera- 
tion given by the retail section of the 
Chamber of Commerce was very good. In 
the middle of February, 1928, Ralph L. 
Talbot, then the head of the commercial 
department and now the principal of the 
new Pierre S. duPont High School, visited 
the committee of the retail section of the 
Chamber of Commerce, reviewed the pro- 
gram, and solicited its help in obtaining 
positions in which these students could prove 
the value of their instruction. Needless to 
say, this committee volunteered its help 
whole-heartedly, and within a few days 
every member of this group was at work. 
An extremely close check on the work of 
these individuals was maintained. As a 
whole it was found that they were doing 
well. As a matter of fact, twelve out of the 
seventeen were retained by the cooperating 
employers and have progressed in their 
duties with those employers. 

Under this plan, the class had to be divided 
into two groups, as equal in numbers and 
abilities as could be judged. Subject matter 
for these students naturally was repeated 
twice, once for each group. To minimize the 
tedium connected with this repetition, the 
contract plan, or a modification of the Dalton 
plan, was adopted. It was also found neces- 
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sary to extend the school year for these 
commercial seniors up until August, neces- 
sitating their going to school through the 
summer in order to satisfy the requirements 
under the Carnegie Unit. 

The students and their parents under- 
stood that when the commercial course was 
selected, the students would cooperate in 
their senior year, if they passed all subjects, 
and that they would have to attend an eight 
weeks’ summer school session. In spite of 
these extra requirements, the number in the 
commercial course has steadily increased 
each succeeding term. The enrollment in our 
commercial course is one-fourth of the en- 
rollment of the entire school, and our coop- 
erative group numbered 196 in June, 1934, 
and 224 in June, 1935. During the last term 
89 firms and individuals, most of them pro- 
fessional people, contacted the school for 
full-time or temporary cooperative help. 


THE DUTIES OF THE COORDINATOR. The co- 
ordinator must be familiar with the following 
three factors: (1) the kind of education the 
school provides, (2) the kind of work the 
occupational world wants, (3) the type of 
child going out into the new world. 

The purpose of coordination in part-time 
education is to establish and to maintain 
proper working relations between the home, 
the school, and the job. In an analysis of the 
coordinator’s job which was made by part- 
time instructors, the following factors were 
included: 

1. Educational Salesmanship. Acquaint- 
ing the working youths, their parents, and 
their employers with the aims, purposes, and 
facilities of part-time education. 


2. Placement. Every effort should be made 
to have students placed in suitable employ- 
ment and to see that they are advanced 
according to their abilities, and encouraged 
to put forth their best efforts at all times. 

3. Relating Instruction to the Job. By 
visiting places of employment, seeing the 
student at work and talking with those in 
charge, much information can be gained as 
to how school work and employment can 
best be correlated. Practical problems 
brought from industry to the school are of 
much value. 


4. Adjustments. The function of the 
school is to give the youth the best training 
possible. While the coordinator is not re- 
sponsible for keeping peace between em- 
ployer and the learner, there are many ad- 
justments which he can make and thereby 
add greatly to the value of the training. 
Such adjustments might include: (1) wage 
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scales, (2) promptness and regularity in 
attendance, (3) hours of employment, (4) 
getting a student rotated on the job, (5) 
checking a student’s capacity at all times. 
Once a student is accepted in a position every 
effort is made to guide him successfully 
through the work. Boys and girls fail and 
drop out generally because they become dis- 
couraged and uninterested. 

This coordinating is systematized by a 
blank which is filled out weekly by the 
coordinator. The blanks are kept on per- 
manent file, and a summary sheet is sent 
monthly to the director of vocational 
education. 

Our graduates working in permanent jobs 
frequently call upon the coordinators for 
temporary assistants. These opportunities 
make it possible for us to place these who 
are inexperienced and less efficient, as we 
know they will be helped considerably. 


The classroom door is never shut to the 
students during their two weeks’ working-out 
period. A day never passes during those 
two weeks when one, at least, does not come 
up to ask advice about something that might 
have occurred, or to glow over the fact that 
he had two hours of dictation that morning. 


The telephone brings many inquiries. It 
is the duty of the coordinator when tele- 
phoning an employer to know the salary, 
the requirements of the position, and so 
forth. He offers to send for interview as 
many persons as the employer wishes. In 
most cases the number of applicants sent is 
left to the teacher’s judgment. 

The requests for part-time or permanent 
cooperative help are varied. Sometimes we 
receive calls for from four to ten rapid typists 
for addressing envelopes, or for twenty-five 
salesgirls for special sales days, especially 
Saturdays, the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days, and dollar days. 

We have often had students employed in 
school on special work from business offices. 
In one instance they took care of 9,600 
pieces of direct-mail advertising for one 
company. They made up the mailing list. 
One student assigned the work, distributed 
it, and checked it. Each student received 
$3.00 for every thousand envelopes ad- 
dressed. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP OF PLACEMENT. 
Vocational guidance does not end with the 
choice of a vocation or even with the prepa- 
ration for it. It must include such guidance 
services as will assist the pupil to make the 
right start in his occupational life and to 
make such adjustments as are necessary to 
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progress in his chosen vocation. This does 
not mean merely finding a job for him. 
Placement must be a guidance process or it 
cannot be justified in the guidance program. 
It has been said that the placement service 
is the sales organization of the schools. Place- 
ment is not a process independent of the 
educational program, but an integral part of 
it, the concluding step of the vocational 
guidance. 

The school is the social agency best able 
to provide this much-needed employment 
supervision because: 

1. The school is in a position to have a 
more intimate knowledge of the students 
when they first leave school to go to work. 
Any organization would have to come to 
the school to get the valuable information 
which the school records furnish. 

2. The school has a reputation for im- 
partiality with its students and employers. 
It is not suspected of ulterior motives in the 
advice offered and the service rendered. 

Separate and apart from individual con- 
sideration, probably the main function of 
placement is to establish a medium between 
the schools and business which is unpreju- 
diced as far as possible. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP. ‘The basic 
equipment used is the school history card, 
which gives the complete school record of 
the student. It contains information about 
his personal qualifications; a record of his 
school experiences; a copy of his report card 
grades; a record of school service, adapta- 
bility, dependability, responsibleness; a rec- 
ord of his parents’ names and occupations; 
together with his part-time employment 
history. 

Form 1. Card of Introduction. The card 
of introduction is given to each cooperative 
who is sent to a position in response to a 
request for office help. 


Form 2. Employer’s Report. The em- 
ployer’s report has been found the most 
valuable of all. Each student takes this 
blank with him and gives it to the em- 
ployer. The blank is kept in a stamped en- 
velope addressed to the coordinator. The 
employer, in turn, checks it at the end of 
each two weeks’ work or at the completion 
of any new temporary job less then two 
weeks. 


Form 3. Job Record. As soon as the grad- 
uate secures the position, he is instructed to 
notify the school. A record of the position 
obtained is kept on file. 

Form 4. Employment Application. At the 
completion of the senior year each graduate 
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is asked to fill out the employment applica- 
tion. This blank is kept on file in the office 
and is sent in response to requests that may 
come to the school directly or indirectly. 


Form 5. Questionnaire. In 1931 an occu- 
pational study was made of the commercial 
graduates who had been graduated since 
1927. This study continues each year. 

A questionnaire is sent out to each gradu- 
ate and the information is recorded on the 
follow-up employment blank. This is kept 
on permanent file in the office. 

The questionnaire is sent out each year 
in order to obtain a complete history of the 
student’s working experience, to keep his 
interest alive in the workings of his high 
school, and to fortify the position of help- 
fulness of the service bureau. 


Form 6. The conduct of placement service 
is like a woman’s housework—there is no 
end to it. Students come back again and 
again, some with joy on their faces to tell 
you of a promotion or an increase in pay, 
and others to plead for advice or help. Op- 
portunities for work in this part of service 
are unlimited. I do not agree with those who 
believe our duty is over after the first job 
is secured. 

The information received from this follow- 
up is specific. The follow-up is related to a 
definite situation and gives the information 
that is desired. The returned blank is filed 
while the student is working and at gradua- 
tion is placed on a permanent personal 
record card. 

One of the principal advantages of this 
type of rating is that it stimulates the em- 
ployer so that in more cases than one he 
gives his personal opinion of the worker 
under “Remarks.” These remarks are very 
illuminating. 

The returned forms are frequently shown 
to the students themselves. A girl under- 
stands immediately such a criticism as 
“talkative.” 

These forms are put to another use also— 
that of showing the teachers what qualities 
they have been able to develop and those 
qualities which neither school has developed 
nor innate ability provided. 


concLusions. The business man must 
learn more about the high school through 
the placement service. He will take added 
interest in commercial education if he knows 
that many experienced men and women, 
former graduates of the high school com- 
mercial department, can be transferred to 
his employ by the placement service and 
that he is not confined to the group which 
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is turned out each year. At the same time, 
by honest service we can gain the confidence 
of the business man and find out what he 
requires. 

Preparation for business is inadequate and 
meaningless as an objective of commercial 
education. More definite goals must be 
sighted before any effective vocational prep- 
aration can be begun. The term “‘business”’ 
comprehends every type of economic en- 
deavor from the conduct of a peanut stand 
on the corner to the executive management 
of the E. E. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Inc. Business includes not only the 
wide range of management implied in the 
statement above, but also hundreds of facili- 
tating occupations ranging in many direc- 
tions from the humble office messenger to 
the sales manager, the office manager, the 
production engineer, the advertising man- 
ager, the personnel director, and scores of 
other easily recognized executive jobs. 
Business must be regarded as a field of 
human endeavor and not as a job for which 
specific training can be given. 

The greatest service which vocational- 
guidance workers and commercial teachers 
can give students in connection with their 
preparation for a business career, is to give 
the conception that business is a dynamic 
economic force which must be properly di- 
verted for the common good; that real suc- 
cess will not necessarily flow from the mere 
possession of any particular business skill; 
and that the most the students can expect 
from their business education is that it will 
equip them to make the most of the daily 
lessons which experience will bring them and 
upon the mastery of which the true quality 
and quantity of their success will depend. 





ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
by Walter E. Leidner 
(Second Edition) 


The new book contains 309 pages with a 
total of 421 problems classified under such 
main headings as follows: narratives, special 
journals, closing the ledger, statements and re- 
ports, miscellaneous journal entries, drafts and 
trade acceptances, the bank account, adjust- 
ments, the partnership, the corporation, analysis 
of accounts and records, single entries, business 
terms, university and regents examinations. 

List price $1.28, subject to school discount. 
A single copy will be sent postpaid for a cash 
remittance of $1.00. A single copy will be 
sent with a key postpaid for a cash remittance 
of $1.25. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The Place 





BErorE discussing the subject of 
“The Place of Salesmanship, Advertising, 
and Marketing in the Revised Commercial 
Curriculum,” there are several important 
points I wish to stress: 


1. The misconception of the selling sub- 
jects. 

2. The aims of the selling subjects. 

3. The need for the selling subjects. 

4. Their place in the revised curriculum. 


Salesmanship, according to our diction- 
aries, is “‘the art or science of selling.”” Ad- 
vertising is “giving public notice, to bring 
before the public in any form.” Marketing 
is “the offering for sale any suitable goods.” 

The most serious misconception enter- 
tained by some teachers and the general 
public is that our high schools are manufac- 
turing concerns . . . that it is our business 
to turn out finished products. They believe 
that the purpose of our selling subjects is to 
make traveling salesmen, store managers, 
and advertising experts out of these young 
people. We certainly should not be expected 
to do something in a semester which takes 
years of experience to accomplish. How can 
people of high school age be expected to 
step into the shoes of adults who have the 
advantage of years? We are, however, 
accomplishing our goal. 


One aim in the selling subjects is to 
develop the student’s personality; his phys- 
ical, mental, and moral qualities; his English; 
and his ability to reason. Did you know 
that these topics were studied? We study 
human nature, we get a better understanding 
of potential buyers—their needs, their 


wants, and their buying motives. In addi- 
tion to the personality aim in a course in 
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of Salesmanship, Advertising, and 
Marketing in the Revised 


Commercial Curriculum 


by 

Harold W. Thomas 
Kittanning High School 
Kittanning, Pa. 


selling, we have the vocational and the 
consumer aims. 

If we stop to analyze the selling subjects 
of salesmanship, marketing, and advertising, 
we will become aware of the need of these 
subjects. There is an equal opportunity for 
the teaching of these subjects in smaller 
communities as well as in large cities. There 
is not a single person who at some time or 
another has not been called from a bath to 
answer the knock of a huckster or farmer 
whose first remarks are. ““You wouldn’t want 
any potatoes today would you, Mrs. Jones?” 
In other words, everyone has something to 
sell, either commodities or services. I am 
thinking of a certain woman whom I en- 
counter every day who holds a governmental 
position in our town. She meets a hundred 
people a day, but I am certain I have never 
seen her smile. She seems irritated because 
she is disturbed from her cross-word puzzle. 
I am certain something terrible would happen 
if she forgot herself and smiled. 

Doctors, dentists, lawyers, the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, not only 
sell their professional knowledge but also 
sel] their personalities. Service station at- 
tendants sell service as well as gasoline and 
oil. In other words, we have something to 
market. Information to help these students 
sell their products certainly has a definite 
place in our commercial curriculum. 

One of the primary accomplishments of 
our salesmanship, retailing, marketing, and 
advertising courses is the developing of 
better buyers. We become very familiar 
with high-pressure selling methods, we learn 
the pitfalls of careless buying, we try to 
build an immunity for the glib-tongued 
salesman. Bearing all these things in mind, 
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don’t you see the NEED of selling courses 
in our curriculum? Let us try a little intro- 
spection: we have all bought something we 
didn’t really want because the salesman 
talked us into it. He told us how beautiful 
we were, what a perfect form we had, what 
untold pleasures we would derive from this 
coat or dress, that it was worn by Greta 
Garbo or Mae West. He told us of the un- 
limited guarantee which protected us— 
which, after all, is salesmanship if it is 
truthfully used. The serious thing is that 
we have too often found out that we did not 
look so well in the coat, that we did not 
enjoy wearing it half so much as he said we 
would, that Greta and Mae did not wear it. 

This brings us to the subject of advertis- 
ing. Since the subject of advertising is being 
taught, both in coordination with salesman- 
ship and as a separate subject, I think it is 
well that we look at it for a moment. First 
of all, the advertising course should not be 
filled with theories of what could be accom- 
plished; it should show what is being done. 
Advertising creates a want; salesmanship 
supplies that want. There are many things 
of importance to be learned by the student 
from a good course in advertising, and that 
is why it is recommended to our commercial 
curriculum. The point I wish to stress is 
that we need both advertising and salesman- 
ship in our course of study. 

One feature of a course in advertising 
should be the study of advertising to de- 
termine its validity. We see in every maga- 
zine, pictures and charts in all shapes and 
sizes, using as many adjectives as possible 
to tell us that those products will do any- 
thing from growing hair to introducing us to 
a sweet young thing where we will find 
perfect bliss. That reminds me of something 
one of my students did. We were analyzing 
advertisements and getting different reac- 
tions toward all kinds of advertising. The 
students were instructed to bring to class 
any advertisement they desired. One of our 
handsome boys, and a good student by the 
way, brought in an advertisement from the 
Southern Bureau of Romance. This adver- 
tisement promised faithfully that by merely 
dropping a card to the Bureau we would be 
taking the most important step of our lives; 
happiness was in store for us. We decided 
to learn how to get a mail-order sweetheart, 
so this boy wrote for additional information. 
In a few days he received an abundance of 
literature, including testimonials as to the 
great happiness found merely by sending a 
card to the Bureau. There was, however, 
one thing the advertisement did not state. 
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To receive this wonderful information it 
would not cost him a cent, but he would 
have to be a member of the club which had 
a membership fee of five dollars for men and 
two dollars and fifty cents for women. I 
recall this incident merely to tell you what 
I believe is one of the worst sins of the 
world—to take advantage of the ignorance 
of many people who have never had the 
opportunity to study and to prepare for the 
wiles of unscrupulous business concerns. 

I could quote many experiences of our 
classes and of people such as this. However, 
analyzing advertising is only one phase of a 
course in advertising. We do study adver- 
tising with the idea in mind that these stu- 
dents will some day be operating stores of 
their own, have farm products to sell, or be 
asked to advertise a school dance, a club 
function, or a church supper. Isn’t it worth 
while for these people to be familiar with 
the essentials of good advertising, to know 
how an advertisement will “‘sound” when 
read by the public, and to be able to choose 
the correct medium. 

Now let us look at the place of the selling 
subjects in the revised curriculum. Where 
salesmanship, advertising, and marketing 
are taught is just as important as how they 
are to be taught. The placement of these 
subjects, of course, is dependent upon what 
other subjects are to be taught. It is agreed 
that salesmanship and the other selling sub- 
jects should be taught in the eleventh and 
the twelfth years. In a school which offers no 
other allied courses it may be possible to 
teach general selling in the tenth year. 
However, it is impossible to teach a highly 
specialized salesmanship course in the tenth 
year. It is my opinion that when both 
general and retail selling are taught, they 
should be presented as closely together as 
possible. When these selling subjects are 
taught for the vocational benefits, they 
should be presented in the twelfth year. 
Since retail selling is strictly a vocational 
subject, it should be offered to the students 
as near as possible to their graduation. If a 
regular merchandising course is offered, as 
is the case in a few schools, retailing, sales- 
manship, marketing, and advertising can be 
distributed throughout the eleventh and the 
twelfth years. This plan gives the students 
the opportunity for actual store work, which 
should be required in these specialized 
courses. 

I made an interesting survey several 
weeks ago by sending to fifty high schools of 
Pennsylvania a questionnaire concerning 
their commercial courses. I was interested 
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to discover what selling subjects were offered 
and how much time was spent on these 


courses. I knew that the majority of our 
larger schools offered salesmanship and the 
allied courses, but I wanted to arrive at 
some opinion concerning the smaller com- 
munities. I limited this questionnaire to 
schools of 350 students or less. I was both 
pleased and disappointed in my findings. 
There were a number of things I could not 
understand. Several of the schools surveyed 
were strictly of vocational nature and I 
found that none offered any commercial 
subjects. It would be my opinion that those 
schools absolutely should teach some book- 
keeping, salesmanship, or marketing. As I 
pointed out before, every professional man, 
craftsman, and farmer has something to 
sell—products resulting from hard work. 
Since such is the case, why do not the voca- 
tional schools give their students a chance 
to learn these things? Take the Kentucky 
farmer for example. Shortly after the war, 
tobacco was selling for approximately $1.10 
a pound for the best grade, now it is selling 
from 10 to 20 cents a pound for the same 
grade. My point is this: these farmers still 
have those top prices in mind and they can 
not forget them. They are still raising to- 
bacco and bringing it to the Louisville mar- 
ket hoping that these prices will again 
prevail; whereas, if they had a knowledge of 
the principles of marketing, they might be- 
come aware that they should rotate their 
crops, that it might be better to raise pota- 
toes or corn this year, that the market prices 
will be higher for those products than for 
tobacco. If they would watch the market, 
they might discover that their crops would 
bring better prices at a later date than when 





they usually sell them. Of course, if farmers 
would only raise products for their own con- 
sumption, the subjects of marketing, adver- 
tising, and salesmanship would not have 
such an important bearing. 

I found, in the majority of the schools 
surveyed, that bookkeeping is being taught 
one year. This plan I think is commendable 
considering the fact that they offer no other 
commercial subjects. In two schools I found 
that bookkeeping is being taught four se- 
mesters with no other commercial subject 
being offered. One school was offering three 
years of bookkeeping with one semester of 
commercial law. The law is recommended, 
but I think more could be accomplished by 
reducing the requisite for bookkeeping and 
offering one or two of the selling subjects. 
My point is this: a school of 350 pupils is 
undoubtedly in a rural district. I think you 
will agree with me that there will be more 
vocational opportunity for the students in 
the selling field than in the bookkeeping 
field. Ten schools wrote that they offered 
office practice in the twelfth year and they 
actually boasted about the highly specialized 
course they were offering. Again I say that 
this should not be the case in small commu- 
nities because of the scarcity of office posi- 
tions available in small towns. 

Three schools were offering two semesters 
of general selling but not retailing. I think 
they are spending too much time on one 
subject. One semester is sufficient for general 
salesmanship so I would recommend one of 
the other selling subjects for the second 
semester. Another school was teaching one 
semester of salesmanship, advertising, and 
merchandising but they cannot do justice to 
all three subjects in eighteen weeks. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior busi- 
ness training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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THERE comes a time in every 
‘ semester when, after having presented book- 
keeping material to a class for many weeks, 
and the class finally engages upon a practice 
set for a comprehensive view of the book- 
keeping process, the bookkeeping teacher 
feels the need of some definite check upon 
the work done by the pupil in the set. The 
important question is: Does the pupil fully 
understand what he has done? 

Objective tests have, of course, been given 
during the semester, covering textbook 
material. While excellent for their purpose, 
they do not make the pupil understand the 
fact that his bookkeeping has significance 
for others as well as for himself. This point 
of view is hard to obtain through objective 
tests that merely require the pupil to place 
check marks in certain columns, fill in blank 
spaces with a figure or letter, or underscore 
a word. The teacher has difficulty in measur- 
ing the knowledge of bookkeeping expressed 
by the pupil in his set and in obtaining data 
in sufficient volume to be an adequate test 
of the pupil’s ability to keep books in a man- 
ner comparable to that of the standard 
objective tests put out by the publisher 
which measure the acquisition of bookkeep- 
ing knowledge but not its application. 

The teacher finds this condition quite 
often in his class: Pupils who have done poor 
work prior to commencing the set suddenly 
turn in completed sets rivaling those of the 
best in the class. An examination of their 
work indicates that their rulings, balancing, 
statements, books of original entry and 
ledger present the appearance of perfection 
quite the contrary of what was expected. 
Excuses are always offered when the post- 
closing trial balance, for instance, contains a 
figure which the pupil failed to bring down 
after ruling an account. Examining practice 
set work by the teacher can, at best, dis- 
cover only defects in mechanical processes. 
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Testing Practice Set 


Work in Bookkeeping 


by 

W. A. Twiss 

Herzl City Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Even some of the better pupils using the 
textbook as a guide can produce good work 
without absolutely knowing what they are 
doing or without being able to read their 
accounts clearly. To overcome the latter 
situation, I have always insisted that pupils 
place a word or two of explanation in ledger 
accounts where it is necessary to understand 
clearly the transaction; that is, where the 
entry would not otherwise be self-explana- 
tory. This makes it unnecessary to consult 
the journal so often for information. 

At the conclusion of the set, it is checked 
by the teacher for completeness and me- 
chanical details. It is returned to the pupil 
for correction and is rechecked by the 
teacher, if necessary. When all sets are in, 
the ledger is separated from the other work. 
The latter I keep. To enable me to estimate 
better the pupil’s work I prepare a list of 
questions, say fifty, divided into two groups 
of twenty-five each. The ledgers are re- 
turned to the pupils and the procedure of 
administering the test is as follows: 

To avoid any chance of one pupil’s ob- 
serving another’s answer sheet during the 
test, since classes in Bookkeeping I and II 
are usually large and the room filled, the 
test is divided into the two forms as de- 
scribed above. They are so distributed to 
the class that no pupil has a neighbor in 
front, in back, or on either side of him work- 
ing on the test he has been given. The 
questions for each form are practically the 
same in nature, although requiring a different 
analysis to obtain the correct answer, as 
perusal of the test questions here submitted 
will disclose. If desired, the other form may 
be given to pupils for a more thorough 
examination or as a retest to those who made 
low marks on one of the forms. The pupil 
answers the questions on a sheet of theme 
paper, one answer to the line, consulting his 
ledger each time. Checking can be done in 
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a very few minutes for a whole class if the 
teacher will prepare a key sheet on the same 
kind of paper in the same manner as the 
pupil’s. 

The tests given below are based upon 
Practice Sets Nos. 1, 2, and 4 of McKinsry’s 
BooKKEEPING AND AccountTinG, Third Edi- 
tion,! but can be easily constructed for any 
other textbook in bookkeeping. Naturally 
the questions will vary if the procedure of 
the teacher in teaching the set has been 
different; for example, if he does not insist 
on definite, but brief, explanations in the 
ledger accounts. Pupils should be made to 
understand at the beginning of the work 
upon the set that they are bookkeepers, 
supposed to understand what is done and to 
be able to tell others quickly and accurately, 
particularly the imaginary proprietor, if 
called upon to do so. 


One of the tests for Set No. 1 follows: 


. How much cash was received in December? (Do 
not include the investment.) 
. How much cash was paid in January? 


3. What was the amount of cash on hand at the close 
of the day, January 14? 
. How much more cash was received in January 
than in December? (Include all figures.) 
. Why is there a credit of $1.50 in the Prepaid In- 
surance account on January 31? 
. For what months was the rent paid in advance? 


. Why was Store Supplies account credited with 
$3.89 on December 19? 

. How much more inventory did Mr. Chapman 
have at the end of January than he commenced 
business with? 

. How long was Mr. Chapman protected from de- 
struction of his merchandise by fire when he paid 
the premium? 

. What does the credit of $300 on January 31 in the 
Prepaid Rent account represent? 

. Why is Sales account debited for $573.76 on Jan- 
uary 31? 

. How much has the Net Worth increased since 
business operations began? 

. Why is Store Supplies Used debited with $48.94? 


. How much net profit was made in January? 


. What was the value of the office supplies left in 
December? 

. How much more did the sales cost in January than 
in December? 

. Is Mr. Chapman’s profit in January smaller than 
in December because his cash balance on February 1 
is larger than it was at January 1? 

. How much more were the expenses of running the 
business in January than in December? 

. Did the proprietor withdraw cash or merchandise 
on January 10? 

. Why is there a debit of $156.92 in the Personal 
account for December? 

. How much merchandise was purchased in De- 
cember? 

. What is the amount of profit not drawn out by the 
proprietor in December? 

. How much merchandise was purchased between 
January 1 and January 20, inclusive? 


24. Why is there a credit of $3268.40 in the purchases 
account in December? 

25. How much did it cost to operate the business in 
December? 


One of the tests for Set No. 2 follows: 


. How much cash was received in May? 
2. How much cash was paid in April? 


3. How much was due Mr. Cline on Notes Receivable 
on April 30? 


. When was the note of April 18, recorded on April 19, 
$200, due? 


. How was the note in Question 4 paid? 


. Why was Hall’s account credited for $7.50 on 
May 16? 


. What were the terms of sale for invoice April 7 to 
H. F. Ritter? 


. What is Ritter’s address? 

. How much did Ritter owe us on May 17? 

. What was the value of the store supplies left in © 
April? 

. Was the debit in Wayne Electric Co. on April 12 


for an allowance, a return, cash paid on account, 
or a note given them in settlement? 

. How much did we owe Daniel Lenz on May 15? 

3. Did Mr. Cline draw out cash or merchandise on 

May 20, $8.50? 

. How did $29.70 on the debit side of Sales in May 
get there? 

. How much more gross profit on sales was there in 
May than in April? 

. How much were the purchases for cash in May? 

. What is the cost of sales for May? 


. How much more were the purchases returns and 
allowances for April than for May? 


9. Why is there a credit in the Advertising account? 


. How much were your furniture and fixtures worth 
on April 1? 


. What is the net profit for May? 
. How much did the proprietorship increase in May? 
. What is the amount of undrawn profit for April? 


. Is Mr. Cline’s profit in May larger than in April 
because his cash balance is larger in May? 


. How much more did the expenses of running the 

business cost in April than in May? 

A variation of the testing is followed for 
more advanced bookkeepers. The test con- 
sists of a number of transactions selected 
from the textbook with slight changes. 
Here the pupil makes an entry in journal 
form, tells in what book of original entry it 
is placed, and gives the names of the columns 
in which the amounts are put. If a memor- 
andum entry is required, he must also name 
the book in which it is placed. An example 
is shown in Illustration I. It is given after 
the first month’s work in Set 4. 

Each item in the solution may count one 
point toward the total score, the total score 
then being converted into percentage for 
marking purposes. The first solution would 
have eighteen points; the second, nineteen. 


1McKinsey’s BookKeEPine AND AccountinG, Third Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1932). 
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Illustration I 


Feb. 23. Received a check for $543.01 and a 60-day, 6% note, dated February 20, $500, from Henry Garver and 
Brother to pay invoice of February 14. Discount was allowed on the amount covered by check only, 2%. 


SOLUTION: 


Accounts Amounts 


543.01 


Notes Receivable 


Henry Garver & Bro 500.00 


The other type of test is given after the 
second month’s work in the set. The pro- 
cedure is similar to that described in ad- 
ministering tests for Sets 1 and 2, the pupil 
having in his hands only the ledger which 
he has worked during the progress of the set. 


1. How much did the cash balance increase during 
March? 
2. Why was the debit of $2.50 placed in the Interest 
Receivable account on March 31? 
. How much more or less did customers owe us 
on March 31 than on February 28? 
. What is the present value of all equipment? 
. What is the reason for the credit of $49.63 in the 
Shipping Supplies? 
. Why is there a debit of $7.38 in Interest Payable? 
. How much less did we owe creditors on March 31 
compared to February 1? 
. How did Salaries Payable receive no entries prior 
to March $1? 
. How much of March profit did F. L. Bannion 
receive? 
. How much did Paul R. Phillips’ net worth increase 
since the partnership began? 
. Which commodity do we sell more of to customers 
and how much? 
. What is the reason for the debit of $63.60 in Sales 
Salaries? 
. Why is there a debit of $340.75 in Sales Salaries? 
. Why does Traveling Expense have a credit in 
March of $10? 
. What does the credit of $194.20 in Traveling 
Expense represent? 
. How much due and unpaid salary for Mr. Bannion 
and Mr. Phillips was there at the end of March? 
. There is a credit of $2.50 in Interest Earned. Why? 
. Explain the relationship between the debit of $.67 
and the credit of $3.32 (or $5.00) in the Interest 
Earned account. 
. In J. B. Klein’s account there is a debit of $86.02. 
What does it represent? 
. What is the address of W. H. Price? 
. How much more did we owe H. S. Dennison & Co. 
on March $1 than on February 28? 
. How much did we owe Johnson Mfg. Co. on 
March 15? 
. How much more profit was earned in March than 
in February? 
. How much of March profit became permanent 
capital? 
25. State the total of the accrued liabilities on March 
$1. 
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Books 
Cash Book 


Columns 
General Ledger Cr. 
Net Cash Dr. 
General Ledger Dr. 
General Journal {Notes Receivable Dr. 
Accounts Receivable Cr. 
Notes Receivable Book Amount 
Net Cash Dr. 
Cash Book Sales Discount Dr. 
Accounts Receivable Cr. 
{ Notes Receivable Dr. 
Accounts Receivable Cr. 
Notes Receivable Book Amount 


General Journal 


Those who have been conscientious work- 
ers during the time devoted to the set work, 
those who have listened to explanations, and 
those who have done their own work, will 
have no difficulty in passing these tests. On 
the other hand, I discover pupils whose sets 
are perfect (from all appearances) have been 
able to answer less than five questions cor- 
rectly. There can be no alibi for such a low 
grade. They have depended upon others for 
their work or kept their books in such a 
careless fashion that the figures and entries 
have no meaning for them. 


The pupil who has made a satisfactory 
mark obtains a lot of genuine pleasure in 
knowing that his work means something to 
others as well as to himself acting in the 
capacity of bookkeeper. 





Awards for 
Bookkeeping and Typewriting 


Write for circulars that describe the 
awards that are available for schools 
that use 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting and 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Seventeenth Edition 


ST&SRN PUBLISHING CO. 
ciali# in Business Education) 


ew \prk Chicago San Francisco 








BASED ON THIS FACT: Before anyone can apply the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping, he must understand those principles. This 


fact holds true regardless of whether a student is studying book- 
keeping for personal use or for vocational use. This conclusion 
was reached after extensive tryouts of instructional material in an 
attempt to emphasize the social values as well as the vocational 


values. The result is that the new seventeenth edition of 20TH 


CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
introduces the social, personal, and general values 
of bookkeeping without sacrificing the practical 
values of bookkeeping which have placed the 


course in its important position in the curriculum. 


AND IT WORKED: There was no particular 
gamble in offering the new seventeenth edition of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING for sale to schools. It had been tried 
out over a period of more than two years with two 
groups of approximately 10,000 students each. 
Hundreds of teachers cooperated in the prepara- 
tion and the experimentation which preceded the 
release of this new edition. We knew what it 
would do in the hands of classroom teachers. 
The experimenting was done before the book was 


offered for sale. 


The instantaneous reception and approval of the 
seventeenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING indicate that it is 
what teachers and administrators have been 
wanting. When shown a copy of the new ‘20TH 
CENTURY” many a superintendent has said: 
“That is the type of book that should be studied 


by everyone in our school.” 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is used in more schools than all other 
bookkeeping textbooks combined. Most of these 


schools are already using the seventeenth edition. 











by 


Bernard Forcey 
Lower Merion Sr. High School 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 





Business law is different. It is unique. 
It can be made the most interesting subject 
in the whole curriculum. 

Successful teaching in business law re- 
quires adequate preparation, a wide range 
of experience both professional and com- 
mercial, ability, and salesmanship. Above 
all, good teaching demands of teachers the 
ability to develop and maintain interest. 

A good mechanic cannot work without 
tools. Neither can a good teacher develop 
or maintain lasting interest without devices 
and techniques. 

Just as good baseball pitchers develop a 
“change of pace,” so good teachers do not 
allow any one device to take priority in their 
attempt to produce good results. 

Successful teachers in business law are 
using these and other devices: cases, moot 
courts, mock trials, court trips, speakers, 
magazines, newspapers, workbooks, and 
radios. 

I choose to add still another—my most 
effective motivating device—the sales talk. 
Because it is effective for me, I suggest that 
you try it. I can hardly tell you how I use 
it and much less how you should use it. 

Below are printed two of a series of five 
outlines for these sales talks in business law. 
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NEWS .../1 VIEWS 


Sales Talks in Business Law 


From these outlines I give, as interestingly 
as I know how. a talk a day for five days, 
allowing two-thirds of the period for the 
sales talk and one-third for discussion. In 
the meantime, no books are issued. It is 
hoped, of course, that the desire for books 
and other equipment will be evidenced be- 
fore five days have elapsed. 


I. WHY STUDY LAW? 


1. *‘ Ignorance of the law excuses no one.” 
“Tgnorantia legis nomen excusat.” 


Example: Lack of knowledge of the Statute of 
Frauds may cause you loss through your con- 
tracts being unenforceable. 


2. Avoids Pitfalls in Business. 
Example: Knowledge of the Statute of Limita- 
tions will teach you ways of keeping debts alive. 


3. Saves You Money and Worry. 
See examples under 1 and 2 above. 


4. Makes You a More Valuable Employee. 
Example: Employee refuses to accept check 
from competing corporation on ground that 
ratification would create partnership. 

Bankers required to know the law. 


5. Breeds Cautiousness. 
Example: Teaches you to withhold decisions un- 
til all facts are in. 
Example: When in doubt, consult a lawyer. 


6. Develops analytical thinking. 
Example: Weigh evidence and arrive at general 
‘conclusions or laws. 


7. Reveals to You: Rights, Wrongs, Remedies. 
Examples: Rights—ingress and egress. Wrongs— 
mal-mis-non-feasance. 

Married women’s rights: Be agent; hold property; 
not a guarantor for husband; not mortgage or 
sell her real estate. 

Married man’s rights: Mortgage; curtesy; con- 
version of personal property during coverture. 
Debts: Six years; twenty years. 


8. Provides Knowledge of World Affairs. 
a. Satisfaction to individual. 
b. Necessary retrogression takes place. 
ce. Decisions: A.A.A.; T.V.A.; N.R.A.; Gold 
Clause Cases. 
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9. Makes You More Moral. 
a. Law follows morality. 
Crimes: Larceny; perjury; homicide; based on 
Ten Commandments. 
b. Shows benefits of being legal. 
Fraud; forgery; alteration; Statute of Limita- 
tions. 


10. Makes Better Citizens. 
a. Respect for law and order. 
b. Teaches you duties and obligations, as well as 
rights. 


II. ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LAW 


1. Beginning of Law and Order. 
a. Survival of fittest—at first. 
b. Private property—necessitated rules or laws. 
c. Chiefs, lords, kings; edicts, decrees. 
d. Common law, statutes, constitution. 
2. Law and Business. 
Business transactions and law—deeds; mort- 
gages; sales; etc. 
. Law defined. 
Business law—no distinct branch of law. 
. Legal maxims. 
Example: “Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one.” 
e. “Barber shop” law. 
Example: Hitting a man who wears glasses. 
Legal obligations. 
Example: Pay debts—perform contracts. 
Moral obligations. 
Example: Respect for elders; help cripples. 
8. Sources of Law. 
a. Common law. 
Montgomery County (Pa.) Court 
January 22, 1936 (Man vs Dog’s Owner): 
(1) Custom—‘“Every dog is entitled to 
at least one bite.” 
(2) Doctrine stare decisis. (No recovery 
unless dog is proved vicious.) 
(3) Plaintiff nonsuited. 
b. Constitutions. 
(1) “Greatest document ever struck off,” 
etc.—Gladstone. 
(2) Ours a model for hundreds of other 
(Egypt; Australia). 
c. Statutes—A.A.A.; N.R.A.; Guffey Coal Law; 
etc. 
d. Treaties—Canadian Trade Pact. 
e, Divine Law—Law of God. 
(1) Commandments: 
(a) “Love the Lord, thy God.” 
(b) “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 
(c) “Love your enemies.” 
(2) Judgments: 
(a) “This night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee.” 
(b) “Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
(ec) “Thou shalt surely die.” 
4. Divisions of Law. 
a. Public Law. 
(1) International (three-mile limit). 
(2) Constitutional (Dartmouth College 


P 


ao Oo 


a 


case). 
(3) Criminal (Theory; State vs Accused; 
fifth and sixth amendments). 
(4) Administrative (Tax). 
b. Private Law. 
(1) Property—defined and explained. 
(2) Obligation—contracts 
(3) Court procedure (Study later; also a 
trip to court). 
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Grading Bookkeeping Exercises 


L. A. Whitten of Winnett High School, 
Winnett, Montana, has suggested the follow- 
ing process in grading bookkeeping exer- 
cises and sets: The process of grading in 
any courses is a problem, and bookkeeping 
is no exception. As an instructor in book- 
keeping for the past six years I have worked 
out a system which I find reasonably satis- 
factory. 


I use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
AccounTING and the sets. The syllabus 
furnished with the textbook is followed very 
closely throughout the year. Exercises and 
assignments are given each day as they 
appear in the syllabi. Grades are issued on 
the progress card as the work is completed. 
As the exercises are assigned applying the 
principles taken up in class, the grade for 
each exercise is placed on the board, at the 
time of assignment according to the diffi- 
culty of the exercise. When the exercise is 
handed in, deductions are made for neatness, 
accuracy, etc. If the exercise is not handed 
in on time, deductions are made according 
to lateness. When the work progresses to 
the practice sets, each student is permitted 
to advance as rapidly as his ability permits. 
As according to the instruction sheet in the 
sets, the student is required to submit his 
work for approval and for a grade. The 
first to complete his project is given a hun- 
dred as a grade, with possible deductions for 
neatness and accuracy. No grade is as- 
signed until the work is letter correct. After 
a grade is assigned, that grade is marked 
out on the board, and the next number 
after that grade placed on the blackboard. 
In other words the grade gradually decreases 
as projects are completed, thus encouraging 
promptness and discouraging tardiness. 
Much competition is aroused to get the 
best grade, and much more time is spent 
on bookkeeping than is required. There are 
always three or four students several weeks, 
and often more than a month ahead of the 
schedule. As soon as a student completes 
all the work required for the semester, he is 
excused from class the rest of the semester. 

Objective tests furnished by South- 
Western Publishing Company are given as 
called for in the syllabus. The scores of 
these tests are plotted on a curve, and 
grades are assigned according to rank. For 


‘a final grade the average grade is taken 


from the student’s progress card, and 
counts fifty per cent, the average of all 
objective tests for that period counting the 
other fifty per cent. 
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by 


Ethel T. Kidd 
Milton High School 
Milton, Mass. 














In 1845 Horace Mann proposed that 
written examinations be prepared and given 
to all pupils of the same class or grade in all 
schools throughout the city of Boston. He 
said at that time: “Scholars in the same 
school can be equitably compared with each 
other; and all the different schools are sub- 
jected to a measurement by the same stand- 
ard.” The idea, then, of city-wide testing is 
about a hundred years old! Up until 1845 
most testing was oral—of the old Socratic 
question-and-answer type, with evaluation 
of the answer based on the subjective judg- 
ment of a teacher. 


Subjective grading of pupil achievement 
is known to vary greatly at times from the 
truth; consequently, business men for a long 
time have failed to rely on school grades. 
When young boys and girls just entering 
business do not measure up to their school 
records, employers and taxpayers criticize 
education and teaching methods. This sit- 
uation need not exist if we can but offer 
business men reliable data concerning pupil 
achievement. School superintendents refer 
to a prospective teacher’s college record con- 
fident of finding a true estimate of that 
person. This should also be possible for em- 
ployers seeking young high school graduates. 


The city-wide test is one that is recon- 
structed annually to test phases of subject 
matter covered in any course of study. It 
is especially valuable for use in large school 
systems. Although it is usually in printed 
form, it is not a standardized test. It could 
not be such and still adequately cover our 
courses of study that are revised from year 
to year to meet our newer conceptions of 
the requirements of business. 

The city-wide test is an achievement test 
of the objective type. Only through objec- 
tivity in scoring can results be obtained that 
lend themselves to worth-while outcomes. 
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City-Wide Tests in Commercial Education 
and How to Use Them 





An objective test is one that does not re- 
quire the personal judgment of a scorer in 
order to obtain the only fair grade that can 
be assigned to each individual paper. The 
city-wide test should also be valid—testing 
what it proposes to test; and only worth- 
while subject matter should be covered. It 
should be reliable—a true indicator of the 
pupil’s achievement or mastery of that sec- 
tion or unit of work. 


PREPARATION OF CITY-WIDE TESTS. The 
two common methods of constructing valid 
objective tests for city-wide use are the 
curriculum method and the statistical method. 
The former is based on the aims, objectives, 
minimum essentials, and social utilities of 
the curriculum course of study. The latter 
is based on what the authors of the text- 
books consider vital to pupils studying the 
subject. Where but one textbook is used 
throughout the city, the statistical method 
may be used. Otherwise the curriculum 
method is preferred. 


THE PROCEDURE. (1) The supervisor of 
commercial education first determines the 
scope of the test. He then requests a list of 
vital testing points from every teacher of 
that subject. In each school the commercial 
teachers meet and make one list of questions 
based either on the curriculum or the statis- 
tical method as directed. The list is then 
sent to the supervisor. In this way every 
teacher has an opportunity to participate in 
the construction of the test that will later 
be given to his pupils. 


(2) With a list of testing points from each 
school before him, the supervisor makes a 
composite test based on the pooled judg- 
ments of what all his teachers consider worth 
while. To do this he first classifies each 
point under one of the following common 
types of testing: true-false, yes-no, com- 
pletion, matching, simple recall, or multiple- 
choice. In classifying each point he considers 
how it may be best tested. Many of the 
points will need to be restated. Directions 
to follow and an example are given with 
each group of questions. This type test 
requires great care so as to leave no doubt 
in the pupil’s mind as to what to do once he 
has read the directions and studied the 
example. 
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(3) The supervisor sets up his comp site 
test in such a way as to allow a placejfor 
incidental information such as name, school, 
and the length of time the subject has been 
taken, to be filled in by the pupil on the front 
of the test. If.a folded sheet is used, the 
questions are inside. Sufficient space is 
allowed for each answer and for scoring. 

(4) The test is then mimeographed and 
administered to one class or school. This 
trial test brings out the weak points in the 
questions, which are then reworded, omitted, 
substituted, or otherwise strengthened. 

(5) The revised test is printed in sufficient 
number to cover the entire city excluding 
only the class that was previously submitted 
to the trial test. 


HOW THE TESTS ARE ADMINISTERED. The 
test is administered according to a formal, 
planned scheme. In Boston this method is 
used: The supervisor requests a schedule 
from all heads of commercial departments 
some time previous to the time when the 
test will be given. The schedule calls for the 
number of divisions studying the subject, 
the number of pupils in each division, and 
when those classes meet. Copies of the test 
are counted and tied in packages for each 
class. The packages are taken to The Teach- 
ers’ College first, and prospective teachers 
are given instructions as to the handling of 
the tests. The prospective teachers then go 
into the high schools assigned, and report to 
the heads of the commercial departments 
fifteen minutes before the classes meet. 
Before the pupils arrive, the blackboards 
are erased, and the atmosphere is checked. 
The student-teacher then distributes the 
tests to the pupils who begin to answer the 
test when the student-teacher gives the 
signal. The regular teacher, if present, does 
not participate in the testing in any way. 
At the end of the allotted time, the papers 
are collected by the student-teacher, who 
takes them back to The Teachers’ College 
where they are scored according to the key 
prepared by the supervisor. The papers are 
returned to the pupils, who are given the 
privilege of making claim for rescoring 
through the teacher within five days. It has 
been found in Boston that with objective 
tests there are but few claims. These claims 
have been justifiable. 


HOW TO USE TEST RESULTS. City-wide tests 
should not be used to evaluate teachers. 
Teachers should know definitely that they 
personally are not being judged by the re- 
sults of their classes; for all broad-minded 
educators know that classes may differ 
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widely in mentality. Cooperation of teach- 
ers is seldom lacking when they are sure of 
this, and when they are not responsible for 
the scoring. 

Pupils are enthusiastic about their marks, 
which frequently prove to be incentives for 
further study. The spirit of competition is 
desirable when wisely directed. In Boston, 
for example, pupils of one school may know 
how their median compares with the city 
median. This develops school spirit without 
permitting one school to believe it is better 
than any other. This is done in Boston by 
sending to each school its median on the 
test and the city median, its average and 
the city average. Pupils are brought face 
to face with their own errors. They know 
that partiality and favoritism are absent, 
and they see a scientific record of their own 
work on an impersonal basis. 

Teachers find the results helpful in plan- 
ning definite remedial instruction for in- 
dividual weaknesses during the last few 
weeks of the year, provided the tests are 
given in May. Remedial treatment of this 
nature is possible because carefully con- 
structed achievement tests are extensive in 
sampling, and a fine scoring is possible. 
Teachers may accumulate norms and com- 
pare classes from year to year. They know 
better what other teachers in the city con- 
sider important. They may refer to test 
scores in determining grades that are doubt- 
ful. Pupils sometimes recognize as a result 
of test scores that they are not fitted for the 
commercial field and decide for themselves 
to change their course. This discovery elim- 
inates poor pupils from advanced classes, 
making it possible for the teacher to make 
the subject matter more comprehensive and 
intensive. Thus we turn out better prepared 
workers for business. 

Heads of commercial departments find 
that city-wide testing improves the cooper- 
ation and spirit of teachers within their de- 
partments—a factor of vital importance in 
the interest of pupil accomplishment. 

The commercial supervisor has accurate 
data if he makes frequency distribution 
graphs to aid him in restating the require- 
ments for the commercial certificate or di- 
ploma. He can also be more definite in 
unifying instruction throughout the city, 
without interfering with the play of teacher 
personality upon the pupils. If different 
textbooks are used in different schools, the 
data obtained from scoring may be used to 
a certain extent in evaluating the textbooks. 
He may make a general survey of teaching 

(Concluded on page 134) 
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Significance of the Credit Union Movement for Teachers 


James F. Grady, Assistant Chief 
Training and Research Department 
Farm Credit Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


The credit union movement, 
which is spreading so rapidly 
throughout this country, has a 
two-fold significance for members 
of the teaching profession. First, 
it provides an opportunity for 
teachers in a school system, or in 
a county or other district, to or- 
ganize a-credit union and thus per- 
sonally obtain the benefits of co- 
operative thrift and credit. Sec- 
ondly, it represents an excellent 
method, by means of a course 
which might be called ‘““Money and 
Banking,” “Cooperative Thrift 
and Credit,” or “Credit Union 
Principles and Practices,” to inform stu- 
dents of the basic causes which have created 
a need for credit unions, and to demonstrate 
to them the plan of organization and opera- 
tion of a typical credit union. 


Formerly, teachers who were forced to 
borrow for emergency needs did not have 
adequate collateral for a loan from a com- 
mercial bank and found it necessary to ob- 
tain the required funds from a small loan 
agency. According to investigations of the 
groups which patronize the small loan com- 
panies, teachers constitute a large source of 
revenue for these high interests agencies, 
or to use a more popular term, “loan sharks.” 
In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a few years 
ago a survey by the social service agencies 
of that city showed that teachers repre- 
sented the largest single occupational group 
to obtain loans from these small loan 
companies. 

In the majority of states the legal rate of 
interest on small loans is 42 per cent. The 
“loan shark,” however, operates outside the 
law and his charges, including interest, fees 
for investigation, insurance, and service 
charges, usually average well over 100 per 
cent; and in many cases on record, over 
3,600 per cent a year. This contemptible 
form of usury has been possible only because 
of the extreme urgency of the borrower, 
coupled with the fact that there were no 
other means of credit available to him. 
The credit union, based on the theory that 
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any group of individuals by coop- 
eration can provide for their own 
credit needs, now enables teachers, 
as well as others having a common 
occupational or associational bond, 
to organize their own savings and 
loan societies. 

In many respects, the principal 
significance of the credit union 
movement, as far as its ultimate 
effects on our economic and social 
life are concerned, lies in the con- 
tribution which it can make to the 
training and guidance of our high 
school and college students—our 
future business men and women. 
Students enrolled in our commercial courses 
will soon enter the world of business and 
find themselves face to face with problems 
of personal finance. In the keen competi- 
tion that exists in business today, an 
employee’s chances for advancement are 
frequently jeopardized by financial worries 
which result in lowered morale and in- 
efficiency. For this reason, a knowledge of 
credit union principles and practices should 
prove extremely valuable to the graduates 
of high schools and colleges who enter 
business. 

While a number of methods could be em- 
ployed in teaching this material, in my 
opinion the most effective device would be 
the organization of the class in the form of 
a credit union, with its own directors and 
committees. Stories of actual loan cases 
could be dramatized, and the lessons of in- 
telligent saving and spending taught in an 
entertaining and interesting manner. This 
material could also be used profitably in 
extracurricular clubs and in school plays. 
Valuable assistance in planning and putting 
such programs into effect could be obtained 
from officers of local credit unions. 


Although the credit union movement was 
introduced in the United States in 1909, its 
growth was comparatively slight until June, 
1934, when the Federal Credit Union Act 
was passed, making it possible for credit 
unions to be organized in any state of the 
Union and in any of our territorial posses- 
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sions. At present there are over 4,000 credit 
unions in the United States, and approxi- 
mately 175 new credit unions are being or- 
ganized each month. Teachers’ credit unions 
are thriving in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and many other 
states. 

The origin and spread of this practical 
plan of cooperative thrift and credit, both 
abroad and in this country, is a fascinating 
story. It tells of the persistent efforts of 
humanitarian leaders to help their fellowmen 
attain a measure of security and of the good 
things of life. Those interested in the history 
of this great movement will find excellent 
material in Herrick’s Rural Credit'; Bergen- 


gren’s Credit Union—a Cooperative Banking ‘ 


Book?; Tucker’s The Evolution of Peoples’ 
Banks*; and in two articles by Bertram 
Fowler, the first entitled “Be Your Own 
Banker” in Forum and Century,‘ and the 
other entitled “Credit Comes to the Masses” 
in Christian Century.® 


The questions which naturally arise at 
this point are: What is the method of or- 
ganizing a credit union? How does a credit 
union promote the habit of easy and regular 
savings? For what purposes may loans be 
made? 


Let us assume, first of all, that several 
members of a group having a common bond 
decide to form a credit union. This “com- 
mon bond” may mean employees of the 
same company, members of the same pro- 
fessional or church organization, or residents 
of the same community. It is important 
that the prospective members have a group 
consciousness; that they be linked by ties 
which will enable them to cooperate suc- 
cessfully in conducting the affairs of their 
credit union. For several years in this coun- 
try, credit unions have been operated with 
splendid success by groups of teachers, by 
members of a parish or other church organ- 
ization, as well as by citizens of small com- 
munities and by employees of industrial 
concerns. 

Ordinarily a credit union should have a 
potential membership of at least 50 persons. 
The number of members in successful credit 
unions, however, varies greatly. One of the 
Armour and Company credit unions, lo- 
cated at a branch house at Rochester, New 


York, with only 23 employees, has a mem- 
bership of 51 which includes the immediate 
families of the employees. On February 1, 
1935, this credit union had resources of 
$2,372; in a year and a half of operation it 
had made 129 loans totaling $7,817. In 
Kansas a group of 29 employees of a cream- 
ery operate a successful credit union. The 
largest credit union in the United States is 
the Municipal Credit Union of the City of 
New York, with a membership of over 
13,000 employees. Over 90,000 postal em- 
ployees have saved, in 300 credit unions, 
more than $11,000,000. The first postal 
employees’ credit union was organized in 
1923 in Brockton, Massachusetts, with 12 
members and a capital of $18.50. While the 
size of these credit unions varies greatly, it 
may be accepted as good practice that to 
obtain the benefits of cooperative action the 
credit union should not be too large. It 
operates most successfully when the mem- 
bers know one another and when all partic- 
ipate in the annual meeting and have an 
active voice in planning the activities of the 
credit union. 


The group contemplating the organization 
of a credit union may apply for a Federal, 
or in most states, for a state charter. Credit 
union laws in the various states differ in 
many respects; hence it is advisable for a 
group to compare the features of the state 
law with those of the Federal law before 
they apply for a charter. Information re- 
garding the organization of a credit union 
may be obtained by writing to the Federal 
Credit Union Section, Washington, D. C., 
to the League of Credit Unions in your state, 
or to the Credit Union National Association 
at Madison, Wisconsin. The address of any 
state league may be secured from the na- 
tional association. 


When a charter has been obtained, the 
group elects a board of directors of 5 or more 
members, a credit or loan committee of 3 
or more members, and a supervisory or 
auditing committee of 3 or more members. 
The treasurer, or in some credit unions the 
secretary-treasurer, elected by the board of 
directors, is the active managing officer of 
the credit union. Officers and other members 
of a credit union receive no compensation. 
Some credit unions, however, pay their 
treasurer a small salary. 


1Myron T. Herrick and R. Ingalls, Rural Credit (New York: D. auphcton-4 rere Co., 1914) 


*Ray F. Bergengren, Credit Union—a Cooperative Banking Book ( 


Square, 1931). 


oston: Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 5 Park 


*Donald S. Tucker, The Evolution of Peoples’ Banks (New York: Columbia University Press, 1922 


‘Bertram Fowler, ““Be Your Own Banker,” 
June, 1935). 
‘Bertram Fowler, “Credit Comes to the Masses,” 


Dearborn Street, January 1, 1936). 
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A person joins a credit union by paying 
an entrance fee of 25 cents (in a Federal 
credit union), or 50 cents (in most state 
credit unions), and by subscribing for at 
least one share of stock, which is usually 
issued in denominations ranging from $1 to 
$10. He may pay for this share in weekly 
or semi-monthly installments of as little as 
25 cents each. Many members subscribe for 
a number of shares and pay amounts of $5, 
$10, $20, or more each pay day. This sub- 
scription represents savings upon which 
dividends will be paid at the end of the 
fiscal year. Some industrial companies ar- 
range for payroll deductions to facilitate 
savings. Others provide space for a credit 
union office located so that it will be con- 
venient for employees to deposit with the 
treasurer of the credit union as soon as they 
receive their pay checks. In this way the 
individual is encouraged to set aside what- 
ever amount he can, regularly and syste- 
matically, and thus he soon acquires the 
habit of saving. 

A member may borrow for such divergent 
purposes as an operation or a vacation. He 
may obtain a loan to pay medical or dental 
expenses; to provide an education for his 
children, or to pay his own tuition in a night 
school, a summer session, or a correspond- 
ence course; to pay his taxes; to finance the 
purchase of an automobile; to build a garage; 
or to buy household goods, clothes, or other 
necessary commodities for cash instead of 
paying installment charges. In a word, a 
credit union member may borrow for any 
‘productive or provident purpose” which in 
the opinion of the credit committee will 
assist him or his family. 

The maximum interest which a credit 
union is permitted to charge is 1 per cent a 
month on the unpaid balance. After a re- 
serve for losses has been set aside, the profits 
of the credit union are distributed among 
its members in the form of dividends. 
Credit unions organized under most state 
charters may pay dividends above 6 per 
cent. The Federal Credit Union Act, how- 
ever, limits dividends which may be paid by 
credit unions organized under a Federal 
charter to a maximum of 6 per cent, and the 
trend is toward paying smaller dividends and 
charging lower rates of interest. The credit 
union of the employees of the Berkeley Farm 
Credit Administration, for example, charges 
4 per cent discount, or 24 of 1 per cent a 
month, on loans. In 1935 this credit union 
paid a dividend of 5 per cent. 

This necessarily brief outline will indicate 
the great service rendered by credit unions. 
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On Faculty At Columbia 
Clyde E. Rowe has 


been appointed associate 
in commercial education 
at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. He 
will take over Dr. Odell’s 
work during the current 
school year. 

Mr. Rowe has been a 
teacher in Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, having been 
connected with the Pitts- 
burgh schools for ten years. He at one time 
was director of commercial education of 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. His connection 
with Columbia University began in 1924 as 
a graduate student. He has also studied at 
Harvard University; New York University; 
Temple University; University of Pitts- 
burgh; Duquesne University; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
and Cambridge University, Cambridge, 
England. He obtained his Bachelor degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh and has 
been working on his Doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Rowe has taught in the summer ses- 
sions at University of California at Los 
Angeles and Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

a * e 
Typing Tests 

J. N. Kimball, who for many years man- 
aged the International Typing Contest, has 
recently announced a series of books of tests 
that are for sale to teachers and to contest 
managers. Book 2 contains fifteen tests of 
fifteen-minute duration and fifteen tests of 
one-minute duration. The price is thirty 
cents. Book 3 contains ten tests of 650 
words and ten tests of one-minute duration. 
The price is fifteen cents. Book 4 contains 
fifteen tests of fifteen minutes each and 
fifteen tests of one minute each. The price 
is thirty cents. 

For information write J. N. Kimball, 453 
East 141 Street, New York City. 


= * = 
New Member of Faculty 


Eleanor L. O’Brien, a well-known retailing 
executive in the West, has become a member 
of the faculty of the School of Commerce of 
the University of Denver. 

Miss O’Brien will devote her entire time 
to the development of a department of re- 
tailing and merchandising. 





Clyde E. Rowe 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


Through the leadership of Lola Maclean, 
national membership chairman, the Depart- 
ment of Business, N. E. A., has launched 
its annual membership campaign. The goal 
for membership this year is five thousand. 
Regional campaign chairmen have been ap- 
pointed, and these chairmen are now ap- 
pointing state chairmen. The regional 
chairmen are as follows: Western Division— 
Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, California; Midwestern Di- 
vision—E. W. Alexander, Hadley Vocational 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Southern 
Division—Ruby V. Perry, Allen High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Central Division—Vernal Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana; Eastern Division—Frederick 
Riecke, South Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; Southeastern Division—Jennie 
Daughtrey, Maury High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

. a * 


Mr. Zelliot ls Promoted 


Professor Ernest A. Zelliot, head of the 
department of commercial education, Uni- 
versity of Denver, has recently been ap- 
pointed director of the summer session of 
the School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver. He will continue his regular 
duties in charge of commercial teacher 
training. 

Professor Zelliot has been active in state 
and national organizations for the advance- 
ment of commercial teaching. During the 
summer he was elected president of the 
Department of Business of N. E. A. 





Teacher Conducts Tour 


E. F. Burmahln, director of business 
education in the Senior High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and Mrs. Burmahln 
conducted a tourist party of sixty-five on 
the Queen Mary during July and August. 
The group was composed of lawyers, doctors, 
business men, educators, artists, newspaper 
men, and social workers. The countries 
visited included England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and France. 

+ * o 


American Education Week 


American Education Week is being cele- 
brated on November 9-13, inclusive. The 
theme of the celebration will be “Our Amer- 
ican Schools at Work.” Those who are 
sponsoring the celebration are: The Na- 
tional Education Association, The United 
States Office of Education, and the American 
Legion. These groups are asking the co- 
operation of every teacher, every school, 
and every friend of education. 

In the September and the October issues 
of Tue Batance Sueet Professor R..G. 
Walters contributed articles on “Selling 
Commercial Education.” These two articles 
should give commercial teachers and ad- 
ministrators some ideas that will help them 
explain the values of commercial education 
to pupils, to parents, to other members of 
the faculty, and to the community at large. 

Since the appearance of the first two 
articles, Professor Walters has been asked 
to make some talks on “The Justification of 
a High School Commercial Course in the 
Community.” Other commercial teachers 
may have an opportunity to do likewise. 








November 
9-13, 


inclusive 
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teachers, 
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An idea that 
is sweeping the country 


Administrators, parents, and teachers have been de- 
manding an advanced course that emphasizes practical 
economics, personal and business management, budgeting, 
saving, investments, and business organization. This demand 
has been made evident by the apparent ‘‘economic illiteracy’ of 
the average citizen. Hundreds of schools are rapidly introducing 
this type of course. It places primary emphasis on so- 
cial-business objectives and consumer-business objectives. 


The textbook that is filling 
this demand is ~ 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 

































BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
is available with a workbook, a set 
of achievement tests, and a teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Southern 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in the 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on November 26-28, inclusive. The 
officers of this association are: president, J. 
H. Dodd, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia; first vice president, S. E. 
Cranfill, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; second 
vice president, Ray Abrams, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans; 
secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey, Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina; treasurer, G. H. Parker, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; 
editor of the Journal, A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

The speakers on the general session will 
be: Dr. Ross M. Cunningham, professor of 
marketing, University of Tennessee; George 
Dempster, city manager, Knoxville; Dr. 
J. H. Dodd, president of the Association 
and head of department of commerce, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Ray Abrams, principal, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans; 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University; 
B. Frank Kyker, The Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina; Curtis Gen- 
try, director of vocational guidance, Knox- 
ville. 

On Friday noon, November 27, there will 
be a fellowship luncheon. The presidents of 
the various state associations will give their 
greetings. 

The Public School Section is in charge of 
Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock 


Meeting 


Hill, South Carolina. Speakers scheduled 
for that program are as follows: Clyde W. 
Huiaphrey, head of department of commerce, 
State Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina; G. H. Parker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; J. W. 
Baker, president of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Harold 
Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Thomas W. Noel of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, is chairman of 
the College Section. Details of that program 
have not been completed. 

The Private School Section is in charge of 
C. A. Croft, president, Croft Secretarial 
and Accounting School, Durham, North 
Carolina. Speakers on the program will be 
as follows: H. E. V. Porter, secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools; C. A. Leslie, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York; D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will have a joint meet- 
ing with the Southern Business Education 
Association. C. W. Edmondson, president, 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, will have charge of the 
program. Details of the program have not 
been completed. 

Sightseeing trips, including a trip to Norris 
Dam, will be provided for members of the 
Association. ‘The annual banquet will be 
followed by a dance. The speaker at the 
banquet will be Albert M. Jones of Chase 
National Bank, New York City. 





NEW! 








Cincinnati 
New York 





Calculator Course 
by Goodfellow - 


The only course designed for high schools and colleges. 
Sixty-four assignments and six tests. The touch system 
is taught from the very beginning. 
multiplication, subtraction, division, percentage, recip- 
rocals, constants, and prorating. Can be completed in 
twelve weeks, forty-five minutes a day. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Key-Driven 


Scholl - Stern 


Covers addition, 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Mr. Salsgiver Goes To Boston 


Paul L. Salsgiver, 
formerly head of the 
commercial depart- 
ment in the High 
School of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and 
supervisor of practice 
teachers, is now a 
member of the faculty 
of Boston University. 
He accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant pro- 
fessor of education be- 
ginning with the fall 
term. He is associated with Professor Atlee 
L. Percy, division of commercial education. 


During the first semester Mr. Salsgiver is 
offering three new courses as_ follows: 
“Teaching of Social-Business Subjects,” 
“Curriculum Construction in Commercial 
Education,” and “Administration and Su- 
pervision of Commercial Education.” He 
is also assisting in the accounting courses 
and is supervising practice teaching. 


Mr. Salsgiver is well qualified for his 
work. He was awarded the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science from State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and the Master of 
Arts degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He has completed some work on his 
Doctor’s degree at Harvard University. 
Before becoming a regular member of the 
faculty of Boston University, he taught 
during two summer sessions. 





P. L. Salsgiver 


New Superintendent at Los Angeles 


In February, 1937, Vierling Kersey will 
complete eight years of service as superin- 
tendent of public instruction in the state of 
California. At that time he will leave his 
office to take over the duties of superintend- 
ent of schools of the City of Los Angeles 
where he was formerly deputy superin- 
tendent. Mr. Kersey has had experience as 
a commercial teacher and therefore has a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of commercial education. 


Mr. Kersey’s reputation has spread nation 
wide. He has developed excellent public 
support of education in California. 





Federation Convention 


Those who attend the annual meeting of 
the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion at the Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 29, 30, and 31 have a 
treat in store. 

E. E. Merville, local chairman, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, as the principal speaker. Mr. 
Baker compliments the Federation in this 
gracious gesture since he has, to a large 
degree, retired from the public platform. 

Much interest is always found in the 
entertainment high-lights of the convention. 
The commercial teachers of Cleveland 
promise a real thrill when the Orpheus 
Choir of sixty male voices entertains the 
Federation. This group of men has earned 
an enviable name in recent years, and it is 
pardonable pride with which Cleveland 
hears that this choir will make a European 
tour in 1937. The orchestra of Louis Rich, 
dean of his field in Cleveland, will provide 
rythm for those who enjoy the Terpsichorean 
art. 

From the secretary’s office comes the in- 
spiring word that the membership campaign 
speeds on to the two thousand membership 
goal. Cleveland schools, both public and 
private, add impetus to the campaign by 
enrolling all commercial teachers 100 per 
cent from every school. Private schools 
elsewhere in Ohio propose to match the 
“100 per cent club” of Cleveland with similar 
memberships as a friendly salute to the local 
chairman. 

Round Table chairmen report enthusiastic 
response from members who will lead dis- 
cussions. Officers are unanimous in the belief 
that current intensity of interest and ad- 
vance response to the membership appeal 
has never been equaled. Membership in the 
Federation entails a fee of $2.00 which in- 
cludes not only the privileges of the Con- 
vention and a subscription to the official 
organ, Federation Notes, but also the Year- 
book. This book justifies in itself the fee for 
membership, as evidenced by the fact that 
the 1935 edition has been greatly oversold. 
Send your check to J. Murray Hill, secretary, 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, or to your local chairman. 


Virginia Commercial Teachers 


The Virginia Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, at noon 
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on November 27. Frances Bowers, director 
of commercial teacher training of Temple 
University, will be the guest speaker. 
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Teach Advertising 





Teach Modern Advertising 


Your course should include an 

understanding of all: modern 

types of advertising, such as 
radio advertising. 


Teach 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Fish 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


is one of the few successful books 
written for secondary schools. As a 
matter of fact it is one of the most 
widely used books in this field. It is 
probably used in more schools than any 
other similar book. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
is written in a simple language and is 
profusely illustrated. It is recommended 
as an integral part of a merchandising 
program. It correlates closely with 
salesmanship and advertising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 








Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Nathaniel Altholz, president of the 
E. C, T. A., submits the following message: 

We have emerged from the worst depres- 
sion the world has known and now stand on 
the threshold of a newer life raught with 
implications of deep significance. No period 
of our national life ever pulsed so violently; 
no era was confronted with such epoch- 
making changes; no age was ever so beset 
with such grave, harrassing problems, touch- 
ing every phase of individual as well as 
national existence. Our economic, social, 
and governmental viewpoints have been 
radically changed, and the precess of meta- 
morphosis is not yet over. The call for 
sound, intelligent leadership was never so 
insistent or urgent. 


Readjustment is the order of the day, and 
in this process every teacher in the land 
must be prepared to render effective service. 
Education, now as always, must concentrate 
its efforts and activities upon the develop- 
ment not only of worthy leaders, but also of 
properly equipped individuals capable of 
initiating and making any required adjust- 
ments. It must blaze the trail in the read- 
justments involved, not lag in their wake. 

As its contribution, the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association is preparing a 
series of discussions on the topic “Founda- 
tions of Vocational Testing in Business Edu- 
cation.” These discussions will take place 
at the annual spring convention of the Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Boston, on March 24, 
25, 26, and 27, 1937. On that occasion 
outstanding personalities in the field of 
business and leaders in the field of commer- 
cial education will cooperate. They will 
bring to the attention of progressive teachers 
of commercial subjects their views as to 
what types and degrees of skill, what in- 
formational background, and what social 
understandings, characteristics, and prac- 
tices business must now demand of those 
seeking entry into its gainful occupations. 

The officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association feel assured of your 
approval and generous support of the pro- 
gram they are arranging. They take this 
opportunity to extend to all interested in 
commercial education their greetings and 
their best wishes for a school year rich in 
achievement. 





WANTED: Send the names and the addresses 











Cincinnati New York of new officers of commercial teachers’ associa- 
Chicago San Francisco tions to the editor of THe BaLaNnce SHEET. 
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New Department In Chowan College 


London A. Sanders, 
professor of business sci- 
ence at Chowan College, 
Murfreesboro, North 
Carolina, assumed his 
new duties with the open- 
ing of the fall semester 
on September 7. 

Commercial courses 
have been offered at 
Chowan for a number of 
years, but heretofore 
they have not carried 
college credit. The work 
has now been fully stand- 
ardized, however, and 
the commercial courses 
may be counted as electives for degrees. A 
four-year course of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in commercial 
education is to be announced in the next 
catalog. The enlargement and improvement 
of the commercial department is in line 
with the general half-million dollar expan- 
sion program of Chowan. 


Mr. Sanders holds Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from the University of Tennessee; 
and has taken special training at the Mc- 
Kenzie Business College, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Fall’s Business College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. He 
has had previous college and high school 
teaching experience in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 





L. A. Sanders 


New Dean At Bowling Green 


The officials of Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, have 
announced that Dr. Benjamin F. Davis has 
been appointed dean of instruction of the 
department of education. 


Dr. Davis has had wide experience in the 
elementary and high schools of Alabama, 
but his most recent experience has been in 
educational research work with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. He has also had 
teaching experience in Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, and in New York 
University. 

Dr. Davis is a graduate of the University 
of Alabama from which he obtained his B. S. 
degree. He obtained his M. A. degree from 
the same institution in 1926 and his Ph. D. 
degree in 1933 from the School of Education, 
New York University. 
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Three Meetings In New Orleans 


There has been a preliminary announce- 
ment made that three major organizations 
of commercial teachers will meet in New 
Orleans at the time of the annual convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
N. E. A. The Department will meet in New 
Orleans on February 20-25. 

The three organizations which will have 
meetings in New Orleans are the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, and the Department of 
Business of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For the first time the Department of 
Business will meet with the Department of 
Superintendence of N. E. A. For the first 
time there will be joint meetings of three 
major associations that are primarily inter- 
ested in commercial education. 

- = 


City-Wide Tests 
(Continued from page 125) 
efficiency and outline constructive sugges- 
tions for all teachers that will in turn benefit 
the pupils. He may study pupil progress. 
When a new method of teaching a commer- 
cial subject is brought to light, he may 
compare it with the traditional methods. 

The superintendent may interpret the re- 
sults of city-wide testing in keeping with his 
official duties. He may publish suggestions 
for remedial work of a constructive nature 
to be sent to all teachers concerned. He 
may wish to compare his system with that 
of another city. 

Lastly let us consider how the business man 
may use the testing scores. Ultimately 
pupils in commercial courses seek employ- 
ment. As it is today, mistakes are made by 
employers in hiring boys or girls but do not 
definitely recognize the mistakes until after 
some time has elapsed. The loss of time and 
money, the inconvenience and annoyance to 
the employer, and the disappointment and 
discouragement to the new employee is ines- 
timable when he must be let go. It could be 
avoided to a large extent if employers could 
refer to a reliable source concerning the pros- 
pective employee, and know before hiring 
him just what to expect. 

City-wide testing has just begun. Time 
will be necessary to establish widespread 
confidence once we have proved to ourselves 
the value of city-wide testing. When com- 
mercial courses send out boys and girls who 
satisfy the business men of the community, 
the schools will have taken a great stride in 
meeting the demands of society. 
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« « « Your course in business 
arithmetic will function better 
with practical applications. You 
can get practical applications in 


— BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice Third Edition 














The textbook is divided into units. Each unit consists of (a) principles 
and drills, (b) practical problems, and (c) business practice. The fols 
lowing is one of the interesting problems: 


“8. The Lyons Company paid $3,000 for a delivery truck on January 22. 
At the end of the first year it was depreciated 25%; at the end of the second 
year, 20%; and at the end of the third year, 15%. At the beginning of the fourth 
year it was exchanged for a new truck and an exchange allowance of $1,000 
was received. (a) What was the amount of the depreciation? (b) What was 
the difference between the exchange value and the value on the books of the 
Lyons Company? (c) What percentage of the cost was the difference between 
the value recorded by the company and the exchange value?” (Page 148) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economic Geography 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
~~ Geography 
ee 


COLLECTIONS OF PRODUCTs. A collection of 
commercial products greatly stimulates the 
interest of the pupils in economic geography 
because it shows them that the subject 
matter is real and actual. Most teachers 
will find little, if any, help in the matter of 
appropriations. Experience shows that the 
best way to get storage facilities is to dem- 
onstrate their need by getting the collection 
well under way. 

By watching the magazines, especially the 
trade magazines, a list of national advertis- 
ers can be built up. Many of these, supply 
exhibits especially prepared for educational 
work. A carefully worded letter on the 
school letterhead, signed by the teacher or 
by the head of the school, will result in 
getting many worth-while exhibits. Letters 
signed by pupils do not get such good re- 
sults. The letter should state the need of 
the materials asked for, give assurance of 
proper care and attention, and a promise 
that due credit and publicity will be given 
to the donor. Fairs and expositions are 
good sources of prospects. Sometimes ex- 
hibitors will gladly give the exhibit to you 
at the end of the fair rather than pack it 
again. Published lists of possible donors 
have some value, but sometimes are so 
abused that the donors listed are compelled 
to stop further donations entirely. 

The secretary of the local board of trade, 
the Kiwanis Club, or the Rotary Club, can 
give valuable advice and aid by suggesting 
possible sources of materials. Local mer- 
chants often are glad to cooperate by sup- 
plying samples from their stock, and by 
requesting traveling men to leave their 
samples for you. Alumni, when solicited, 
often are in a position to furnish materials 
or to supply information as to possible 
sources. Faculty members can donate much 
material when approached. 

The student body of the school is the best 
source of materials for the collection, espe- 
cially when aroused to enthusiasm by a 
drive. Each pupil can be encouraged to be 
on the lookout for possible sources of mate- 
rials, and to secure and donate exhibits 
when possible. Student participation in se- 
curing the collection, organizing it, and car- 
ing for it, results in the pride of ownership 
and enhances school spirit. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 
Effective qeongy Correspondence 


SUGGESTED METHODS AND AIDS FOR CHECKING 
PAPERS. Let us examine, in the column this 
month, some practical methods and aids 
for checking papers, evolved under actual 
teaching conditions by teachers in service. 
To make the matter more direct, let us take 
the verbatim testimony of the teachers. 

“Every teacher develops short-cuts which 
have survived the fire-test of ‘Does it 
work?” writes the first. “Whenever the 
homework is of such a nature as to permit 
student checking, I have each student check 
his own or his neighbor’s paper. To make 
this scheme practical, I have placed a scale 
similar to the following on the board. With 
this scale as a guide, I have found the 
members of the class using fairly good judg- 
ment in evaluating letters: 

Grape A: 1. Correct form and style. 

2. Accuracy in grammar, punctuation, 
spelling. 

8. Outstanding qualities in the body of 
the message: originality, brevity, cour- 
tesy, positive tone (no negative sug- 
gestion). 

Grave B: 1. Correct form and style. 

2. Minimum errors in grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. 

3. Body of message: letter delivers its 
message in brief, concise, and courteous 
fashion. 

. Correct form and style. 

. Minimum errors in grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. 

. Message of letter: ordinary, drab. 


. Correct form and style. 


Grave C: 1 
2 
3 
1 
2. Fair degree of accuracy in grammar, 
3 
1 
2 
8 


Grave D: 


punctuation, and spelling. 
. The letter falls flat, misses the point. 


. Minor violations of form and style. 

. Annoying number of inaccuracies in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 

. The letter fails in its purpose. 

“The student knows before checking the 
paper that a good letter frames its message 
in sincere and courteous fashion, and that 
the composer of the letter should feel ac- 
quainted with the situation before he be- 
gins to write. 

“This scale is varied for different types of 
letters. At times I have students evaluate 
one another’s letters written in class, using 
the same scale. Each student seems quick 
to recognize good points in the letter of 
another. And each student, I find, evinces 
an active desire to see how ‘the other fel- 
low’ expresses the same idea.” 


GrabeE E: 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Office Practice 
by Foster W. Loso, co-author 


nore of Office Practice 

INSTRUCTION ON BUSINESS MACHINES. The 
teaching of business machines in the office 
practice course is handled in one of three 
manners: the rotation plan, the battery 
plan, and the integrated laboratory plan. 

The rotation plan requires the purchase 
of a number of machines of the same kind, 
as every student must be given a machine 
with which to do assigned work for a given 
period of time. There should be at least 
one typewriter for every two students and 
two machines of another type for every 
five students. If this plan is not followed 
out, the course can take on all the aspects of 
an advanced class in typewriting. There 
must be enough equipment outside of the 
typewriter classification to permit two- 
thirds of the students to work at any given 
time. This plan requires the student to 
move from one machine to another. 

The battery plan requires the purchase of 
a much larger number of machines of the 
same kind, for every student in the room 
must work on the same type of machine at 
one time. Hence, a class having thirty 
students in it, will require thirty Monroes. 
This idea is carried out only in the use of 
adding, listing, and calculating machines. 

The integrated or combination plan is the 
one being used in the small schools which 
cannot afford a great deal of equipment. 
The pupils are assigned definite tasks that 
require the use of various machines. A 
student may be required for a couple of 
weeks to do the work of a file clerk, order 
clerk, stenographer, or typist. .With proper 
instruction, this plan provides for the de- 
velopment of a moderate amount of skill of 
a marketable type. 

There are two general recommendations 
that can be offered: First, there should be a 
greater variety of machine equipment in the 
schools teaching office practice, and the 
enrollment of the school should in no way 
determine either the type or the variety of 
equipment at the disposal of the commercial 
teacher. 

The second recommendation that I should 
like to offer is that the content, sequence of 
topics, standards, type, and variety of 
equipment of the course should be organized 
to compare favorably with a survey of the 
community served. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


nsvere Studies 

CORRELATING SPELLING WITH OTHER SUB- 
sects. Spelling may be taught as a separate 
subject, or it may be taught in connection 
with such other subjects as English, business 
English, typewriting, shorthand, penman- 
ship, and general business. The mere fact 
that spelling is taught in the same period 
with another subject does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is being made to correlate with 
that subject. If it is desired to correlate 
spelling with another subject, it may be 
necessary to change the order of the lessons 
as given in the textbook on words, so that 
they fit in with the lessons of the other sub- 
ject. 

Thus the course in general business may 
include a lesson on “Using the Dictionary.” 
The textbook on words may have a similar 
lesson. If this is the case, the lesson on 
“Using the Dictionary” in the word text- 
book should be studied at the same time 
that the parallel lesson is studied in general 
business. The course in general business 
may also have lessons on insurance, banking, 
elementary business law, transportation, 
and selling. When these lessons in general 
business are reached, the special word lists 
pertaining to these topics in the spelling 
textbook should be assigned. 

Or let us consider the correlation of spell- 
ing with shorthand. Since shorthand is 
written phonetically, it is necessary that 
stenographic students be required to study 
spelling in order to offset any incorrect 
spelling habits which may result from the 
writing of shorthand. But the word lists 
assigned for study to shorthand students 
should correlate with the dictation material. 
This procedure is possible since in many 
dictation books the letters are classified ac- 
cording to businesses or occupations just as 
are some of the lessons in a spelling text- 
book. Some shorthand teachers still further 
correlate the two subjects by requiring stu- 
dents to learn the shorthand outlines, the 
correct spelling, the pronunciation, and the 
meaning, of all words in the word lists. 

The study of words may be correlated 
with typewriting or with penmanship by 
having students typewrite or write with 
pen and ink, words dictated by the teacher. 
If preferred, students may be required to 
write original sentences using the words. 
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Course of Study in Business Education. 
Publication No. 187 of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. This 60-page 
printed booklet was prepared by the State Department 
of Public Instruction with the assistance of B. Frank 
Kyker, Woman’s College, of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Clyde W. Humphrey, Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; E. W. Barnhart, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Iowa. Courses of study are provided 
for elementary business training, typewriting, business 
administration, bookkeeping, shorthand, business corre- 
spondence, salesmanship, retail management, office 
practice, law, business organization, advanced business 
training, and personal finance. Copies may be pur- 
chased from State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Office Machine Operators. Occupational In- 
formation Bulletin No. 3. Prepared by the New York 
State Employment Service. This 22-page multilithed 
booklet was prepared in April, 1935. The booklet con- 
tains a list of various office machines with descriptions 
of the various addressing, billing, bookkeeping, calcu- 
lating, duplicating, tabulating, and dictating machines. 
The dictating machine system is described in detail 
with illustrations. Copies are not available for general 
distribution, but information can be obtained from 
Occupational Information Department, New York 
State Employment Service, 124 East 28 Street, New 
York City. 


Mortality of Retail Stores in Colorado. 
Business Study No. 82 of the Bureau of Business and 
Social Research of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. This 12-page printed report covers the retail 
failures in Colorado from 1926 to 1935. It classifies 
these failures and analyzes them according to location 
and types of business. For information write the Bureau 
of Business and Social Research, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. These bulletins are issued bimonthly 
and are available at a subscription price of $1.00 a year. 


Uses and Advantages of Monroe Adding- 
Calculators. 
Educational Department of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company. This piece of promotional literature 
describes an office machine course and an office practice 
course. Typical examples of instructional material are 
provided. Single copies free from the Educational 
Department, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


An 18-page booklet prepared by the - 


Student Organization Report Blank. Pre- 
pared by Dr. W. G. Collings, member of the faculty 
and chairman of the auditing committee for student 
organizations, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. This auditing report sheet is designed for the 
purpose of having all organizations report to a central 
faculty treasurer. The treasurer writes checks when he 
receives a warrant from the proper organization signed 
by the president and the secretary. The condensed 
report form will be particularly interesting to teachers 
of bookkeeping and to those who are engaged in student 
administration. Price 6 cents, plus postage. Dr. W. 
G. Collings, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Practical Economics of Life Insurance. By 
Karl G. Regnolds. A 150-page book bound in cloth 
devoted to the explanation of the economics and the 
practical operations of insurance. The subject is pre- 
sented from the individual’s point of view in an at- 
tempt to provide a complete understanding of the 
various types of insurance contracts. The explanations 
are written in the language of the layman. A colored 
chart, illustrating various forms of insurance, is in- 
cluded. This book will be valuable for supplementary 
use of the teacher and for reference readings. Price 
$2.00. The Research Publishing Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


The Secretary’s Book. By S. J. Wanous, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. A 330-page book which contains a 
concise compilation of references, suggestions, and in- 
formation for the secretary and the stenographer. The 
book contains 27 chapters devoted to such topics as 
“Mechanics of Letter Writing,” “Manuscripts and 
Reports,” “Minutes of Meetings,” “Using the Tele- 
phone,” “Mailing and Shipping,” etc. Price $2.50. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Make Yourself a Job—A Student Employ- 
ment Handbook. By Myron Downey Hockenbury. 
This 160-page book should be in the hands of every 
teacher and administrator who is giving advice to 
students who want to help earn their way through 
college. It touches upon such subjects as “Meeting the 
Cost of College,” “Scholarships and Loans,” “The 
Room and Board Problem.” Specific chapters are 
devoted to the various types of occupations which a 
student can follow while he is attending college. Any 
student who is planning to go to college and work his 
way through should read this book. Price $2.00. 
Dauphin Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Increase in Enrollments and Employment 


Placement of graduates of private com- 
mercial schools during the first eight months 
of this year increased 30 per cent over the 
same period in 1935, according to a recent 
survey of 150 private business schools in 
the United States and Canada. 

The survey was conducted by the School 
Advertising Division of the Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The survey also reveals that enrollments 
this year are 20 per cent larger than at the 
fall opening in 1935. 

These figures are especially encouraging 
since a similar survey last year showed 
that employment was 58 per cent ahead of 
1934 and enrollments 40 per cent ahead. 

Employment calls received by business 
schools are regarded as an accurate ba- 
rometer of business conditions. The reports 
of many of the schools this year indicate 
that they have received more calls than the 
number of graduates available. 

All of the employment calls are for posi- 
tions requiring specialized training—for 
stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, 
secretaries. The demand for young men with 
secretarial training is especially heavy. 

Many business schools have enlarged their 
classroom space, added new equipment and 
employed additional teachers. 

Nearly all of the students enrolled are 
high school graduates, and many of them 
have had college training. 

The recent depression demonstrated the 
value of supplementing academic education 
with intensive business training in order 
to secure employment. Both high school 
and college graduates have come to recog- 
nize the value of intensive business training 
in securing starting positions. 

There are about one thousand private 
commercial schools in the United States. 

= * * 


Conference At Indiana 


G. G. Hill, director of the department of 
commerce, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, sponsored a business educa- 
tion conference on Saturday, October 3. 

The conference was designed for teachers 
in service. There was no preliminary meet- 
ing. Conferences began promptly at 9:30 
and closed at noon. Topics discussed in- 
cluded: student guidance, materials and 
equipment, standards of progress, lesson 
planning, methods of presentation, diagnos- 
tic testing, remedial teaching, testing for 
achievement, grading, student placement, 
and follow-up service. 
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GIVE TRAINING 
THAT WILL PRODUCE 


RESULTS 











v 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
RETAIL SELLING 


By 
R. G. Walters 
and 
E. J. Rowse 


Every survey of graduates will show 


















that a great many students who com- 
plete the work in your school will go 
into retail selling occupations. Your 
most logical conclusion is to introduce 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELL- 
ING to give your students some 
specific job training that will bring 
results. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELL- 
ING will give you a book written by 





teachers who have had successful 
experience in selling. 


Available with a workbook and a 
teachers’ manual. 


4 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 








New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Fast Action Needed 


A young lady rushed into a drug store and asked: 
“Do you sell films for pocket moving picture cameras?” 

“Certainly,” said the clerk. 

“Then give me one, quick! Father’s being chased 
by a bull.” he = he 


Knows His Patrons 


Customer in Drug Store (on Sunday morning): 
“Please give me change for a dime.” 

Druggist: “Here it is. I hope you'll enjoy the 
sermon.” ied Ge 


A Comptometer Would Be Better 


“So you are shopping for an adding machine?” 
“Yes, poor junior has been having so much trouble 
with his arithmetic lesson.” 
eee 


Not Missed 


A successful business man, after eight years of ab- 
sence, alighted at the station of the old home town. 
There was, despite his expectations, no one on the 
platform whom he knew. No one. 

Discouraged, he sought out the station master, a 
friend since boyhood. To him at least he would be 
welcome, and he was about to extend a hearty greeting, 
when the other spoke first. 

‘Hello, George,” he said. “Going away?” 

eee 


His Future 


“T’m surprised at you! Do you know what they do 
with boys who tell lies?” 
“Yes, sir. When they get old enough the firm sends 
them out as salesmen.” 
eee 


How, Indeed! 


Boss: “Mike, how did the accident happen?” 

Mike: “Well, boss, ye see, twas like this. I was 
drivin’ me truck up State Street, when I had to stop 
suddenly, and a fellow in a big Packard crashed into 
the rear end of me truck. Shure it didn’t hurt his 
machine very much, but he jumped off and ran up to 
me and shakin’ his fist said: ‘Hey you little Harp, why 
didn’t you put out your hand?’ ‘Put out me hand?’ 


says I. ‘Ye dang fool, if ye couldn’t see the truck, 
how the divil could ye see me hand?’ ” 
eee 
Just as Good 


Country Hotel Waiter: “You wished your coffee 
without cream, sir. I’m sorry; we have no cream. Will 
you have it without milk?” 
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CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Impatient 


Teacher: “What inspired the pioneers to set forth in 
their covered wagons?” 

Pupil: “Well. maybe they didn’t want to wait 30 
years for a train.” pay: bre 


A Mortgage, Please 


An old negro had just paid the last installment on a 
small farm when the realtor who sold it to him said: 

“Well, Uncle Joe, I will make you a deed to the 
farm now since it has been paid for.” 

“Boss,” the old darky replied, “if it am all de same 
to you I had much rather you would give me a mortgage 
to de place.” 

The realtor, somewhat surprised, said: “Uncle Joe, 
you don’t seem to know the difference between a mort- 
gage and a deed.” 

“Well, maybe not,” said Uncle Joe reminiscently, 
“but I owned a small farm once to which I had a deed 
and de Fust National Bank had a mortgage, and de 


bank got de farm.” 
ee 


Mark All The Boats 


One Guy: “Did you mark that place where the 
fishing was so good?” 

Guy Two: “Yes, I put an X on the side of the boat.” 

First Guy: “That’s silly. What if we should get 
another boat?” Ply ee 


Do Not Disturb 


Sign on Stude’s Door: “If I am studying when you 
enter, wake me up.” 
ee ee 


A Brief Report 


Mother wanted to spend Saturday afternoon shop- 
ping and father, a statistician, reluctantly agreed to 
abandon his golf and spend the afternoon with the 
three small and energetic children. 

When mother returned, father handed her this: 

Dried tears—9 times. 

Tied shoes—13 times. 

Served water—18 times 

Toy balloons purchased—3 per child. 

Average life of balloon—12 seconds. 

Cautioned children not to cross street—21 times. 

Children insisted on crossing street-—21 times. 

Number of Saturdays father will do this again—0. 

a 2. 
A Modern Farmer 


Bovine: “That new farm hand is terribly dumb.” 

Equine: “How’s that?” 

B.: “He found some milk bottles in the grass and 
insisted he had found a cow’s nest.” 
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Third Edition 











CRABBE 
and 


SLINKER’S 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a social-business 
textbook for the first course in business. It 
provides the type of subject matter that you 
need in your school to give training in 
using business services and in understand- 
ing business functions. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS is intended for a course that can be 
offered to all pupils or for a preparatory 
course for pupils who contemplate enter- 
ing the commercial department. 




















Available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with or without workbooks and 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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@NEW Teaching Plan 
@n EW Teaching Materials 











CONTENTS 


Money and Credit 
Money 
Bank Checks 
Transfer of Checks 
The Bank Account 
Methods of Transmitting Payments 
Credit 
Borrowing and Lending Money 


Communication and Travel 
The Telephone 
The Telegraph 
Mail 
Express and Freight 
Travel 


Thrift and Investments 


Thrift 

Personal Budgets and Records 
Family Budgets and Records 
Investments 

Insurance of Property 

Life Insurance 


Business and the Community 


The Reasons for Business 

The Services of the Community to 
Business 

The Services of Business to the 
Community 


Business Law and Ethics 


Buying and Selling 
Principles of Buying 
Procedures in Buying 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Procedures in Selling 


Business Methods 
Business Correspondence 
Filing 
Budgets and Records for School 
Organizations 
Planning for the Future 


Choosing a Vocation 
Preparing for Advancement 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Capable teacher with B. S. degree would like position 
in a business college. Is a graduate of Canton-Actual 
Business College; majored in commerce. Prefers to 
teach Gregg shorthand and typewriting but is capable 
of teaching any commercial subject. Address, No. 47. 





High-grade solicitor-teacher desires to make a change. 
Has strong personality; is aggressive; and has excellent 
sales record. Is interested in making a connection with 
os A-1 business school. Best of references. Address, 

o. 48. 





A capable man of pleasing personality and with 
twenty years’ successful experience in first-class schools 
desires a position with a reputable business school. 
Has B. C. S. degree and is qualified to teach all com- 
mercial subjects or to take an executive position. Strong 
in accounting, law, mathematics, and sales. Has had 
— experience in accounting and office work. Can 
urnish best of references. Address, No. 49. 





Man and wife desire permanent positions in reliable 
business school. Teach all commercial subjects. Both 
have several years of successful business and teaching 
experience. ay consider investment in school later. 
Address, No. 50. 





Capable, experienced male commercial teacher de- 
sires position as an instructor in a university, college, 
reputable business college, or as head of commercial 
department in a high school. Holds B. A., M. B. A., and 
LL. B. degrees and a permanent certificate. Has taught 
every high school commercial subject, and accounting, 
business correspondence, business law, economics, 
office practice, shorthand, and typewriting in colleges. 
Has three years’ business experience, and has made con- 
siderable study of teaching secretarial science from the 
vocational viewpoint. Address, No. 51. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Half interest in a small, well-located. 
business college in a southern or southwestern state, 
Address, No. 52. 


WANTED 






TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


TEACHERS WANTED 


‘WANTED: An experienced business school man as 
teacher-representative, competent to direct and to 
teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and allied subjects. 
Must have executive ability and initiative. Should have 
car. Large territory without competition. Right man has 
excellent opportunities. Pay salary and liberal commis- 
sion. Address, No. 53. 





The authors of a new shorthand system, an individual 
stroke, no position, light line, method (now being used 
in court reporting and other stenographic work) will 
consider a third party, preferably a ‘“‘live,’’ energetic 
school man who understands shorthand; for the purpose 
of publishing and selling city or state rights to leading 
business schools or colleges. Will give a full one-third 
interest for a nominal investment. Address No. 54. 





WANTED: An experienced field man at once. We have 
a splendid opening for a “‘livewire.’”’ Furnish most leads. 
Should have car. Unlimited possibilities. Address New 
York Business School, Corner of 85 Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED: Man experienced in making enrollments 
and in handling field men. Address, No. 57. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A large successful paying business college 
in one of the larger Canadian cities. Large territory 
from which to draw. No liabilities. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for a good school man with sufficient capital to 
handle. Full information given. Address, No. 55. 





FOR SALE: An accredited business college operated 
successfully for ten years. Owner is retiring from busi- 
ness school work. The enrollment runs from 25 to 55 
students. Value of oe at cost price is about 
$3,600. The school is located in the richest county in 
southern state with a dozen or more good towns from 
which to draw. The school has an excellent reputation. 
It has made money and yet has never had a paid solicitor 
on the road. Act now. Address, No. 56. 





your Own convenience. 


Courses offered in 


201-203 West Fourth Street 





Are you ready for the next promotion? 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of new opportunities in the teaching or the accounting profession. 
To do a good job of teaching or to go into professional accounting, you need more than a knowledge of 
bookkeeping. You need advanced accounting. You can obtain this additional training through corre- 
spondence courses offered only to commercial teachers as a service. These courses mt 


1. Modern Accounting 

2. Federal Tax Accounting 
3. Auditing 

Write for Literature: 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


e completed at 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ke the first job easier 


PREPARE YOUR STUDENTS 
FOR THE TRANSITION FROM 
i THE SCHOOL TO THE OFFICE 


















































FUNDAMENTALS of OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Hamilton 


IF you want to offer good vocational training in your commercial 
department, you will select FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. This book is written for an advanced course that will tie together 
and correlate such subjects as shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business English, and business arithmetic. Many topics are covered 
in this book that are not covered in any other course. FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE is specifically designed for job 
training. It paves the way for an office position and helps to assure 
the student that he will be more successful in his first position. 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
& 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


_ 


DRILLS AND TESTS 


IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By 
J. W. Smith 


vW 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is essentially a work- 
book. It contains seventy-five drills 
covering the calculations the student 
will most likely encounter in business. 
A standard time is given for the com- 
pletion of each drill. Speed is en- 
couraged, but accuracy is stressed. 
For each drill there is a corresponding 
test. A standard time is set for the 
test. A minimum score is established 
and the student is graded on improve- 
ment. Progress charts are provided. 
The drill book can be used independ- 


ently or with any textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Personal Development 
(Continued from page 106) 


charge, following these people from the time 
they entered the firm until their discharge, 
ascertaining how it could have been avoided. 
We also plan case studies of our own students 
who apply for jobs, getting the successful 
ones to write up their experiences and what 
they feel was the deciding factor in their 
favor and compare this with the report from 
the firm on why they chose those persons 
over other applicants. We require our stu- 
dents who are near the employment level to 
interview our own placement officers, with 
whom they make application to be placed 
on our call list for jobs as they come in. A 
check is made on deficiencies, to be followed 
by counseling. 

This whole subject of personal develop- 
ment is necessarily tied up very closely with 
opinions of people who come in contact with 
the students. We have approximately 90 of 
our students working under a cooperative 
system that enables them to receive pay for 
their daily work, provided they also attend 
school a minimum of three hours a day. We 
have regular reports turned in to the super- 
visor of this work by the employer. Each 
student is marked on a four-point scale, 
ranging as follows: outstanding, better than 
average, average, below average. The fol- 
lowing points are used for grading: Personal 
appearance; attitude toward the job; techni- 
cal qualifications for the job; initiative; de- 
pendability; tact; cooperation; judgment; 
treatment of confidential information; adapt- 
ability to new ideas; good “common sense”’; 
culture and refinement; self-control and 
poise; health, vigor, energy, enthusiasm. 

When these reports are received from the 
employer, each student is called in for con- 
ference. He is praised for outstanding work, 
told definitely wherein any weakness lies, 
and if he is marked average or below average, 
he is warned that unless improvement is 
made in the qualities checked, he will have 
to be replaced. This conference has been 
one of our best media of counseling these 
people into building up the most important 
traits which go to make up personality. 

Not long ago I was explaining to an em- 
ployment manager of a large oil company 
what we were attempting to do in the way 
of breaking down employer resistance. He 
said. ““How do you expect us not to hire your 
people when they come to us with all this 
background? You do not leave us any op- 
portunity to refuse employment. We have 
no resistance left.” 
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Many of your students 
will go into selling 
occupations— 


Give them some 
job training — 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


Second Edition 





Educators are rapidly realizing that the teaching of salesmanship has 
been one of the forgotten phases of education. Salesmanship courses 
are rapidly being introduced. FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP leads the list of books that are being used. More than 150 schools 
adopted it last year. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP emphasizes the principles 


required in all types of selling. It is suitable for a basic course in secondary 





schools. Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


Get a new thrill out of 
teaching geography — 


WORKBOOK 
fo ase with 
ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
Seman Edition 


STapies - YORK 


ECONOMIC — 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Staples and York 





Your students will not only get a thrill out of 
studying the textbook, but also you will enjoy 
teaching it. The book itself contains a large amount 
of instructional material with questions, problems, wee oe 
and projects, but you may also obtain a workbook ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
and tests if you want them. The workbook provides prigartoes Mh ak, 
study guides, maps, and charts. The tests consist of 
nine objective achievement tests and one final ex- 


amination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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